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Soft Joes smite Deuen on tiie holiday joke 


BERMUDA 


Years and years ago the poet Tom 
Moore came to Bermuda, fell in love 
with this coral isle and wrote: 
“You'd think that Nature lavish’d 
here 
Her purest wave, her softest 
skies...” 
Bermuda is still enchanting visitors. 
The brilliant colours of sea, sky 
and flowers that inspired the poet to 
sing will delight you too. A swim in 
the clear, blue water leads to a long 
sunny loaf on soft pink sand. Golf, 
tennis, sailing, fishing, cycling and 
picnicking are year ‘round fun. 


You can get to Bermuda quickly 
by plane or leisurely by ocean liner, 
for it’s only 700 miles from the main- 
land. And Bermuda’s hotels and 
guest houses are a wonderful expe- 
rience in holiday living. 

There are many details to be con- 
sidered in planning a holiday. You'll 
save time and trouble by talking 
things over with your travel agent. 
Helpful too is the Bermuda Vaca- 
tion Kit which you can get by writing 
to: The Bermuda Trade Develop- 
ment Board, 111 Richmond Street 
West, Toronto, Canada. 





Bermuda lobster in a setting like this is 
something to look forward to again. 
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Ken 
MacTaggart 


iad: 

Ken MacTaggart. winner of two 
National Newspaper Awards — for 
spot news in 1951 and foreign cor- 
respondence, 1956 has been a 
newspaper man for more than 30 of 
his S55 years, starting with the To- 
ronto Daily Star in 1925 and serving 
with the old Mail & Empire, the 
Globe & Mail and more recently the 
Toronto Telegram. He has covered 
every national election in the last 26 
vears. He recently visited Murdoch- 
ville. scene of the bitter Gaspe Cop- 
per Company strike. and his report 
is On page 18. 


Don 
Hearn 


Don O’Hearn, Halifax-born news- 
paper man, maintains his own press 
bureau. at Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
providing coverage of the Ontario 
legislature for 20-odd Canadian 
papers. including a daily column. He 
followed George Drew's Ontario 
career closelv—both as premier and 
leader of the opposition—and he 
draws on his knowledge of the man 
for an article. “A New Job For 


George Drew” on page 14. 





Marjorie and John Mackenzie 


John and Marjorie Mackenzie are 
a travelling writer-photographer team 
and authors of the travel books “On- 
tario in Your Car” and “Quebec in 
Your Car”. Mr. Mackenzie. born 
and educated in Toronto. served with 
the Roval Flying Corps in World 
War |. Marjorie was born at King- 
ston, Ont.. graduated from the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Their talents produced our travel 


story on page 16. 
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“I! love my job since the firm 
changed to a Gestetner Dupli- 
cator—Controlled Inking makes 
it so clean, no mess at any time. 
And I'm proud of the work | am 
able to turn out—you'd almost 
think it was printed instead of 
duplicated. You should just see 
the color-work we do on our 
new Gestetner — it's really 
sharp! And I'm 
out on time— 






every night.” 


Let our Personal Contacts 
Manager send you this 
useful booklet showing 
how GESTETNER can 
reduce work and save 
money for 
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Letters 


The Human Race 


Your editorial writer (“Is This Sport?”, 
August 17) overlooks the fact that profes- 
sional boxing demands skill, courage, 
toughness and fighting spirit, and that 
the spectators are at least as interested 
in these admirable qualities as they are 
in the more brutal aspects of the sport. 

Would your writer also like to prohibit 
books, movies, and horse-racing, not to 
mention sex and alcohol? Most of these 
activities are subject to abuse, brutality 
and exploitation, and all of them have 
made satisfactory contributions to the en- 
tertainment of the race. After all, we 
are the human race. We aren’t an exclu- 
sive society of vegetarians and charter 
members of the Home and School club. 


HAMILTON R. L. QUINN 


Hindsight 


Since the opinion pollers failed so con- 
spicuously in predicting how the Cana- 
dian people were going to vote in the 
last election how do they expect us to 
accept their findings when, using the same 
method of polling and tabulation, they 
tell us why the Canadian people voted 
the way they did? 

All that Mr. John’s article seems to 
prove is that hindsight in any field is a 
good deal more dependable than fore- 
sight. 

HALIFAX J. D. MONTGOMERY 


After reading your interesting and _illu- 
minating article “Why Canadians voted 
Conservative”, I wondered if it should 
not be called “Why Canadians voted for 
Diefenbaker and Liberalism”. Summar- 
ised, the reason for voting against the 
Government in the majority of cases, was 
that the Government was illiberal. 

If this is true, then the Tory Govern- 
ment is safe until the Liberal Party gets 
rid of its illiberal elements, and reverts 
to pure Liberalism. 


TORONTO HAROLD T. KAY 


Nomination 


While I agree that the English Press 
should not interfere with Canada in the 
conduct of purely national affairs, I do 
feel that the appointment of a Governor 
General is a matter of interest and con- 
cern to all member nations of the Com- 
monwealth, and the Press of the Senior 
Member should be entitled to an opin- 
ion, 





I have long considered that the Queen 
Mother would be an excellent choice for 
Governor General, and I fail to see how 
a discussion of her possible suitability for 
the highest vice regal position in the 
Commonwealth could be thought of as 
“vulgar treatment of Royalty and a gra- 
tuitous insult to Canada.” 

Ties are never so strong that they 
could not be strengthened, and the pre- 
sence of this gracious lady in Rideau Hall 
would be of benefit to all Canadians. 


TORONTO J. H. WILKES 


Law Latin? 


One admires the talent and initiative of 
the authors of “My Fur Lady”, as de- 
scribed in your recent article, but regrets 
that their studies are so interrupted as to 
allow “mens sana in corpore sana” — 
a form surely not acceptable even in Law 
Latin. 

Could it be that our youth are so con. 
ditioned that all corpora are naturally 
taken to be feminine, or is it perhaps 
merely a case of “a little learning” on 
the printer’s part? The rhyme scheme 
would seem to exonerate the latter. 


TORONTO D. SCOTT 


Editor’s note: The lyric in question: 
Canadiana, Canadiana, 
Mens sana in corpore sana. 
Other nations are top banana, 
But we'll still take Canadiana, 


Sauce for Ganders 


SATURDAY NIGHT’s book review page is 
one I enjoy. The article “Popular Books 
and Moral Values” prompts this letter. 

First of all, I agree that it is dangerous 
and futile to blame books and magazines 
for problems we have with teen-agers, 
and juvenile delinquency in general. But 
does anyone really think that “the mass- 
es” may be depersonalized by what “the 
owners of the press, the cheap publishing 
houses, the TV stations and the advertis- 
ing agencies think they want’? Can hu- 
man beings be reduced to sheep so easily? 

“How can the sturdy working class 
values survive?” you ask. All of society 
needs to be enlightened, to have its 
standards raised. There is a dreadful de- 
personalization among the “executive 
class” too, if what vice-presidents say 
at Chamber of Commerce meetings is to 
be taken as an indication. 

Actually, the class that carries out de- 
cisions, that holds considerable power, is 
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the one that needs all the brains and the 
sturdy values it can get. Don’t think that 
society should stop giving scholarships to 
the poor-but-talented in order to keep 
a few brains among the masses. There’s 
more where they came from. 


PICKERING, ONT. DOROTHY MOSS 


Plain Flabby Hands 


There are obvious objections to your edi- 
torial proposal (“The Queen and Can- 
ada”) that Queen Elizabeth in her com- 
ing visit be “given a chance to meet plain 
Mr. and Mrs. Canada”. 

It is hard to imagine how such a pro- 
ject could be carried out, except through 
public raffle of tickets, or through popu- 
larity contests with special awards going 
to “Plain Mr. and Mrs. Canada,” or even, 
God forbid, to “Plain Miss Canada”. If 
such a selection were possible it would prob- 
ably do little to enliven the Royal visit. 

The fact is that Royal tours are pri- 
marily official delegations, and the Royal 
visitors, through long experience in deal- 
ing with civic dignitaries, probably suf- 
fer less from “officialism” than sympa- 
thizers assume . . . Is there any reason 
to suppose that the hats and dresses would 
be less stiff, the hands less flabby and the 
faces less pasty if they happened to be- 
long to plain Mr. and Mrs. Canada? 
OTTAWA J. Hy ROY 


Rugged Bath Club 


The article by Ron Kenyon brought back 
old times in Port Arthur during prohi- 
bition. 

In 1922 liquor was obtained by a doc- 
tor’s prescription or from the local boot- 
legger, and there were plenty of the latter. 
In those days many inbibed not wisely 
but too well, especially in the long cold 
winter when Lake Superior was locked 
in the ice. 

The favourite cure was the Finn Steam 
Baths, then in their heyday. If you can 
imagine what steam, plus garlic, plus 
Hoffman Drops (solid ether) plus moon- 
shine, etc. did to a man then you will 
realize that the gentlemen in your il- 
lustrations are having an easy time. 
VANCOUVER JAMES STIRLING 


Voyages to Acadie 


I do not always agree with Hugh Garner, 
but I appreciate his apparent sincere ap- 
proach to the character and virtues of 
Nova Scotia and its people as expressed 
in his article in your August 17th issue. 
How refreshing when compared with an 
article in the Toronto Star, and copied 
by Time, August Ist, 1956. That picture 
of the pitiful conditions of Nova Scotia 
and its people, showed a complete lack 
of intelligent observation. 

LIVERPOOL, N.S. H. HARRIS MCLEOD 
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CRAVEN A 


ASK FOR CRAVEN A FILTER 


Also CRAVEN ‘A’ CORK and CRAVEN ‘A PLAIN 
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Ottawa Letter 


by John 


{. Stevenson 


Flying Prime Minister 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER chooses the golt 
course as an avenue of escape from the 
burdensome cares of high office, but our 
new Prime Minister finds it in travel by 
alr. 

Since he took office he has been con- 
stantly on the move and the catalogue of 
his journeyings. accomplished and_ pros- 
pective which The Canadian Press has 
published. is impressive and seems to in- 
dicate a burning desire to impress his per- 
sonality on the public mind. But just as 
President Eisenhower has been severely 
criticized in his own country for the fre- 
quency of his departures from Washing- 
ton for games of golf. Mr. Diefenbaker, 
unless he curtails his program of travel, 
will soon become the target of criticism 
on the ground that the leadership which 
the Canadian people expect from him is 
bound to suffer. if he spends too much 
time at functions. 

As Canada’s Prime Minister’ Mr. 
Diefenbaker has travelled: to  Lon- 
don for the Commonwealth Prime Min- 
isters’ Conference: to Prince Albert for 
some fishing: to Calgary for the Stam- 
pede: to Maxville Ontario for the High- 
land Games: to Hamilton Ontario for a 
memorial service for air crash victims: 
to Toronto for the Canadian National 
Exhibition circus: to Toronto for the In- 
ternational Geodetic Conference: to 
Banff for the Canadian Bar Association 
Convention: to Hanover New Hampshire 
for an honorary degree: to Quebec City 
for a St. John De Baptiste Society Meet- 
ing. 


He has found time to announce anothe: 


but stopped short of completing his cab- 
inet and apparently intends to face the 
new session with himself and two other 
ministers each in charge of two depart- 
ments. Waldo Monteith (Perth). Minister 
of National Health and Welfare. has poli- 
tics in his blood. At least three of his 
family played prominent. political roles 
and he has been a useful back-bench 
member of his party. An accountant by 
profession, he will have to educate him- 
self for the rather specialized duties of his 
office, but he is fortunate in being able 
to inherit from Paul Martin. a first-rate 
deputy-minister in Dr. G. F. Davidson. 


and other competent officials. Alvin Ham- 


ilton (Qu’Appelle), the new Minister of 
Northern Affairs and Natural Resources. 


takes office without any parliamentary or 
administrative experience and his appoint- 
ment can be interpreted as a move by the 
Prime Minister to give further stimulus to 
the revival of Tory voting strength which 
was visible in the late election in his own 
province of Saskatchewan. 

With seven ministers the four western 
provinces have now their strongest repre- 
sentation in a federal cabinet in their his- 





The PM: Escape by travel? 


tory and between them they control five 
out of the six major portfolios in External 
Affairs, Trade and Commerce, National 
Defence. Justice and Agriculture. By 
contrast Ontario with six ministers has only 
one of the more important offices, Fi- 
nance. Consequently one effect of the 
election has been a decided increase of 
the influence of the West in shaping na- 


tional policies. Moreover the accusation 


frequently made in recent years. that the 
representatives yf the two central and 
highly industrialized provinces, Ontario 
nd Quebec. were able to give preference 
to their interests in the making of policies 
will no nger hold good because their 
nine ministers are now in a minority in 


The Government is obviously alarmed 
the prospect of serious unemployment 
during the coming winter and moved to 
check the slump in residential construc- 
tion by making available a special fund 
of 150 million dollars for mortgages on 


low-cost houses. But, while certain 





spokesmen of the construction industr: 
welcome this action, others fear that j 
has come too late to have much effec 
this year. For the same object of main 
taining employment the Federal Treasur 
is supplying a grant to keep a colliery i) 
Nova Scotia in operation. 

Meanwhile, the expansion of the fec 
eral revenues, which the Governme: 
needs for the fulfilment of its numerou 
heavy commitments, is not materializin 
and the budgetary surplus for the fir: 
four months of the current fiscal vear ws 
only 210.8 million dollars as compare 
with 330.4 million in the previous para 
lel period. Then interests, which depen 
for their prosperity on exports to th 
United States. now feel that the rise ji 
the premium of the Canadian dollar 
relation to the American to about 6‘ 
imposes too heavy a penalty upon then 
and Premier Frost of Ontario and R. M 
Fowler, President of the Pulp and Pape 
Association have both declared that th 
time has come for some remedial action 


The problem of the restoration of th 
prestige and authority of the Senate wa 
barely mentioned during the recent cam 
paign but it is crying to heaven for solu 
tion and if Mr. Diefenbaker were to 
tackle it with courage and imaginatio! 
he could gain considerable credit for his 
Government. Various plans for the re 
formation of the Senate were submitted 
to Mr. St. Laurent, but he informed the 
House of Commons that in his view all 
ot them would create more problems than 
they solved. 

Obviously an adequate reform of the 
Senate can only be achieved by a large 
measure of agreement between the dif 
ferent parties, and the Diefenbaker Min 
istry might profitably give consideration 
to the adaptation of a plan of constitu- 
tional reform for Denmark, about which 
agreement between the three major polit- 
ical parties, the Social Democrat, the Con- 
servatives and the Social Liberals was 
reached in 1939. It is true that the voters 
of Denmark in a referendum held in 
that year rejected this plan. but afte! 
full experience of the system of single- 
chamber government, which was adopt 
ed instead, many intelligent Danes feel 
that the rejection was a serious mistake. 

The plan proposed the abolition of the 
existing Upper House, the Landsting, whose 
members were elected by voters at least 35 
years of age and possessed an absolut: 
veto over all legislation and it acceptec 
the principle of a single elected chambe 
to be called the Rigsting. Its 200 mem 
bers were to be elected by the ballots o 
all citizens over 21 years of age. partls 
as before. for constituencies and_ part! 
through national lists of candidates. Th 
idea was these national lists should b 
drawn up by the different parties, choos 
ing as their nominees individuals who ha 
achieved distinction in other walks of lif: 
than politics and were endowed by rea 
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son of their superior education or by 
their records of achievement in the fields 
of finance, industry, commerce, and sci- 
ence, to contribute informed knowl- 
edge to the planning of legislation. 

After the election the Danish Parlia- 
ment was to be split into two sections, 
in Upper House called the Rigsting and 
1 Lower House called the Folksting. The 
Rigsting was to consist of all the mem- 
sers elected on the national lists and an 
‘qual quota of members elected for con- 
stituencies. Most of the annual crop of 
legislation was to originate in the Folk- 
sting but there was a proviso that finan- 
cial bills and certain other business should 
always be dealt with in a joint session of 
both Houses with a view to eliminating 
the possibility of any conflict between 
them. 

Obviously there would have to be con- 
siderable modifications of this rejected 
plan before it could find acceptance in 
Canada. Each of the provinces would 
have to be assigned a quota of members 
on the national lists in proportion § to 
their population and we should thereby 
cet rid of the absurd anomaly that Prince 
Fdward Island, whose total population is 
less than that of a city like London, Ont.. 
should have four Senators and that the 
‘our Atlantic provinces. which contain to- 
gether less than a tenth of the population 
of Canada, should have between them 31 
seats in the Senate or nearly one-third of 
its total membership. 

One objection of the Danish opponents 
of the plan was that the leaders of the 
parties would have too much say in the 
compilation of the national lists and 
would fill them up with veteran political 
warhorses or generous contributors to 
campaign chests. But on the other hand 
sur party leaders might realize that votes 
\ould be attracted to their party if they 
ook pains to include in the provincial 

sts men and women who were held in 

igh regard in their communities for their 
bilities and public services. Furthermore 

plan of proportional representation 
suld be adopted for the choice of can- 
idates on the provincial lists. 

One argument certain to be advanced 
gainst such a plan would be that in the 
‘arliament Buildings there is available no 
ccommodations adequate for prolonged 

int sessions of the two Houses. But it 
ould be provided very simply by the 
limination of the members’ desks in the 
House of Commons’ chamber, which in 
‘self would be a desirable reform. There 
re no desks in the British House of Com- 

ons and, as a result, members pay much 
oser attention to debates and there is 

Ways what Sir Winston Churchi!l called 

sense of urgency” which is often ab- 

‘nt for days on end in our Commons’ 
hamber. It is very discouraging for a 
peaker to see more than half his audi- 
nee, as often happens in our House, 
“riting letters or reading newspapers. 
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Welcomed across Canada! 






\CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





Globe can supply 
every type of 
envelope needed by 
Canadians — 
“every size the 
postman carries.” 











BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 


HERE IS THE ANSWER TO 
MANY OF YOUR PROBLEMS! 


Toronto's new Health Condition- 
ing Centre -— designed just for 
you — with personal program- 
ming for fitness, the finest Finnish 
Sauna Bath in Canada, relaxing 
body massage, complete Physio- 
therapy Department and Exercis- 
ing Gymnasium — all combine 
to help you overcome fatigue, 
shortness of breath, body sag 
and bulge. You will again exper- 
ience ‘childhood exuberance’, 
gain complete relief from busi- 
ness strain, and regain that ‘in 
shape’ look. Get more out of 
life now — 


Telephone EM 3-2403 
86 Yonge St. Toronto 


ee 





Visitors to Hamilton in search of congenial comfort and 
delicious cuisine always stop at Sheraton'’s Royal 
Connaught Hotel. You'll find the Royal Connaught is 


convenient to downtown shopping and business areas, 
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For Direct-Line 
Teletype 
reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 
























































































CANADIAN DIV. 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont. 
Royal Connaught 


in HOTELS 


EASTERN DIV. 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 

Sheraton-McAipin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton- Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
ormerly Wm. Penn) 

BALTIMORE 

Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore E 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. #1 
Sheraton- Kimball Ke 
ALBANY ‘ 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck ‘ 


ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 


SYRACUSE 
Sheraton- 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton- 
DeWitt Motel 


MIDWESTERN DIV. 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 


DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 


CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 


ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 


DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 


AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 


FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 


CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 
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Its beauti-ully PACIFIC DIV. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 


vision and air-conditioning. And, of course, it features ee ee 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


as well as transportation facilities. 


furnished guest rooms are equipped with radio, tele- 





superb Sheraton service. 
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While officials kept mum, stock prices soared. 


A. V. Roe’s 
Bid for 


Doseo Control 


by R. M. Baiden 
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et ee 


As news leaked out and officials talked, prices dropped. 


T WAS BARELY six months ago when the first whispers of 

the now controversial offer by A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. 
to take over Dominion Steel and Coal Corp., Ltd., began 
to circulate through Canadian financial communities. 

As the rumors — variously linking Dosco with Roe, 
Phoenix-Rheinrohr and Mannesmann International Corp. — 
filtered from brokers’ offices to daily newspaper pages, com- 
pany executives kept a stony silence. 

Then, stocks of both Roe and Dosco began to rise while 
most of the industrial market slumped. The rumors grew 
more persistent. A. V. Roe and Dosco directors began deny- 
ing any knowledge of a deal. 

But stocks of both companies crept higher. By mid-June 
Roe had climbed to $25 a share from $17 in early April and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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by L OLLI 


Air Marshal Rov Slemon of RCAF, 
deputy commander of North American 
air defences, has spent all of his 
adult life in) Canada’s air forces. 


When the commander says *‘Go!”’ everybody goes, without 


last-minute panic. Intercontinental ballistic missiles 


might give defenders only five or six minutes’ warning. 


R' SSIA IS NOT likely to gamble on an all-out war unless 

she can win it quickly. To have any chance of win- 
ning, Russia must knock out the United States before 
the U.S. can get in its tremendous counterblow. The only 
way Russia could do it would be with an aerial ther- 
monuclear strike from across the North Pole, the shortest 
route. 

This is the reasoning of North America’s defence 
planners and this is the reason that. for the first time in 
peacetime, Canadian service men have been placed under 
the authority of a foreign power. 

This, in effect, is the meaning of the establishment 
of a supreme command for North American air defence 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., with an American general 
as commander and Air Marshal Roy Slemon of the 
RCAF as his deputy. This arrangement gives the Ameri- 
can commander authority to commit Canadian airmen 
to battle. 

But the need for the arrangement is almost self-evident 
and Canadians, an unmilitary people, seem to have 
grasped the fact that national defence today is impos- 
sible, that the only security lies in international defence. 
At the speeds of aerial warfare today, there is simply 





no time for consultation among governments or even 
between the air defence commands of two such friendly 
nations as Canada and the United States. The two com- 


mands — the American at Colorado Springs and the 
Canadian at St. Hubert, Que. — must be knit into one. 


Defence planners in Ottawa see northern Canada as 
the key to the defence of the entire western world. In 
other words, the defence of North America is the defence 
of NATO. 

The main deterrent to war today is the U.S. Air 
Force’s Strategic Air Command of long-range bombers 
which can carry hydrogen bombs. But this deterrent is 
not a deterrent unless it can be put into action. So it 
needs protection. This protection is aimed at preventing 
the bombers of Strategic Air Command from _ being 
caught on the ground before they can go winging on 
thei terrible mission of instant retaliation. 

The protection comprises the air defence commands 
of Canada and the U.S. Its main purpose it to defend 
the American bomber bases. Defence of the civilian 
population is only a by-product. Because of the wide- 
spread radioactive fallout from hydrogen bombs, the at- 
tackers must be brought down in relatively uninhabited 
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General Earle Partridge of the U-.S.. 
supreme commander, co-ordinates the 


fighter commands to. ensure 
of vital U.S. Strategic Aur 


safety 


area. This means the Canadian Arctic and Alaska. Thus 
the aerial defences of North America have to be pushed 
farther and farther north. 

This is what has happened and what is happening 
now. Defence started near the main target areas and 
has burgeoned upward to the far reaches of the Arctic. 

The defence comprises, basically, a radar warning 
network across and down the flanks of North America, 
inother radar network to control the operations of the 
nterceptors, the fighter planes and Jand communications 
o tie the whole together. 

Across the northern mainland rim of Canada and 
\laska stretches the distant early warning radar line 
-hich would give the first warning of a Russian air at- 


Force. 


tack — if a ground observer farther north did not. As 
soon as the attack was positively identified, the word 
would be flashed to Strategic Air Command to send its 
bombers off for their targets in Russia. 

Across Canada at the 55th parallel is the mid-Canada 
warning line. It would supply, together with information 
from the DEW line, knowledge of the general direction 
of the Soviet bomber attack and its strength. The Pine- 
tree line, strung across southern Canada, would immedi- 
ately be alerted. It is the Pinetree radar network which 
controls the interceptors, guiding them to the vicinity of 
the attacking planes, at which point the interceptor’s 
radar takes over for the final run into the target. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 


Radar networks could give the warning that would send long-range bombers off to their targets in Russia. 
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i ios CBC IS DROPPING at least four veteran Canadian 

TV shows this fall—The Denny Vaughan Show, The 
Jackie Rae Show, Pick The Stars, and Graphic—and the 
howls of protest have not yet subsided. The hullaballoo 
spotlights the CBC’s curiously contradictory role in com- 
mercial television. 

Like a timorous flirt, the CBC is enamored with the 
glitter of commercial showmanship, but terrified lest the 
uncultured brute should respond with a forthright em- 
brace. Denny Vaughan, a shy 33-year-old Toronto pia- 
nist-conductor, collected $500 a week last season for 
The Denny Vaughan Show, and kept his peace until Bob 
McGall, supervisor of variety entertainment for the CBC, 
informed him that the network “has no plans for your 
show next season”. His sponsor, Lever Brothers, would 
instead sponsor on Vaughan’s regular time slot the filmed 
TV show, Tugboat Annie, costing roughly the same as 
The Denny Vaughan Show—$13,000 a week, $6,500 
spent by the sponsor, $6,500 by the CBC. 

Vaughan charged that the CBC, for all its fine talk of 
economy, had to be convinced by his own sponsor last 
year to renew The Denny Vaughan Show. “The CBC,” 
he said, “at that time tried to sell my sponsor a more 
expensive show, rather than take mine. The advertising 
agencies, like Canadian performers, have to play political 
pussyfoot with the CBC. The CBC commercial depart- 
ment is a fiasco—a performer has to go out and sell 
himself to a sponsor, rather than depend on the CBC. 
Ten days ago, when an ad agency man called the CBC 
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CBC’s Flirtation With 










Profit- Making 


Sponsors 


by Frank Rasky 


Ira Dilworth: “We must keep in mind 
that new formats must be introduced 
and tried out, as well as performers. 
Tastes change and no network can 
afford to be static in this regard.” 


to say he had an advertiser interested in sponsoring my 
show, he was simply told, ‘The Denny Vaughan Show is 
not available.’ ” 

Ira Dilworth, CBC director for Ontario and English 
networks, said, “We must keep in mind that new formats 
have to be introduced, and tried out, as well as new 
performers. Program tastes change, and no network can 
afford to be static in this regard.” 

The CBC however does not operate in the normal 
show-business framework of competition as U.S. net- 
works do. Last season, the CBC invested considerable 
money and time in developing the names of its Canadian 
TV stars—Denny Vaughan, Jackie Rae, Pat Morgan and 
Joe McCulley. It initiated this “glamor buildup” timor- 
ously, perhaps keeping in mind the criticism aroused 
when it failed to give star status to Canadian radio per- 
formers, like Gisele MacKenzie, who was compelled to 
migrate to the U.S. 

After building its Canadian TV stars, however, the 
CBC is now tossing them aside. In the U.S., where com- 
peting networks function, a discarded star can walk 
across the street and get a better job—perhaps—because 
of the past season’s ballyhoo buildup, at a rival network. 
But in Canada, where there is only one network which 
packages and owns all live TV shows, the ex-star is 
simply out of luck. 

Because of the CBC’s network monopoly, its com- 
mercial sales department does not exercise the usual ag- 
gressiveness in selling a Canadian star and his Canadian 
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CBC Headliners Comment on Recent Firings 


Vaughan: “An advertiser was 
the show was just not available. 


” 


nizant of mass taste as it should be.” 


“IT wouldn’t cry publicly but 
I'd be a liar if I said I didn’t mind.” 





Recent firings of popular TV personalities 


reveals CBC’s dilemma: How to sell commercial 


television programs without being commercial ? 


variety show to a Canadian sponsor. This stand-pat atti- 
tude in the realm of coarse commerce is encouraged in 
a delightfully ambiguous statement by the Fowler Com- 
mission itself. The Commission’s Report observes that 
the CBC last year took in $11.2 million from its TV 
sponsors and $1.7 million from its radio sponsors, but 
is still saddled with at least $20 million in deficits. Then 
it concludes with this masterpiece of ambivalence: 

“We have no desire to see the CBC become ‘more 
commercial’, or to have its program 
production slanted to attract greater 
\dvertising support. We have sim- 
ply tried to say that the CBC is 
zoing to continue to be engaged in 
some commercial activities, and 
when it is so engaged, it should do 
so with skill and vigor.” 

In other words, we don’t really 
want to sell shows to sponsors but 
please do it with skill and vigor. 

Since they control network time 
—and since they have no incentive 
to compete for business for their 
money-losing, tax-supported corpor- 
ation — the CBC’s radio and TV 
commercial divisions are not sales- 
men. They are order-takers. In con- 
trast, the sales divisions of the U.S. 
networks must be aggressive sales- 
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McGall: “The CBC loses an added 
plus when it drops a TV personality.” 


men. When they “make a pitch” to a potential adver- 
tiser, they do it energetically with a “full-scale presenta- 
tion”—complete with impressive and convincing charts, 
graphs, and colored sketches set up on easels. 

The CBC’s radio network commercial division, long 
moribund, now has only one sales representative. It’s 
idea of “selling” network radio shows for years was 
simply to send out to advertising agencies a plain 
booklet, listing the programs available and their cost. 

It seems to have given up genuine 





attempts to persuade sponsors to re- 
turn to network radio. “I’ve only 
had one ‘personal sales call’ from 
the CBC’s representative this year 
about possible sponsorship of a net- 
work radio show,” says one Toronto 
ad agency executive. “Thai was for 
Harry Boyle’s Assignment show.” 
The CBC’s TV network commer- 
cial division today has three sales 
representatives. Its supervisor of TV 
sales is John Malloy, a 31-year-old, 
soft-spoken Torontonian, who has 
been with the CBC for 10 years, 
and who says he has never had sales- 
manship experience with a private 
company. Malloy admits that his 
division has only begun to use full- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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The Assembly's agenda tells how men in the mid-twentieth century proceed with hope to a longer view of the possible. 


Agenda for Mankind}! 


Fifty-nine items face the 12th Assembly 


including disarmament, human rights and 


political problems in Cyprus and Algeria. 


Q)' ALL THE VARIED and ingenious agencies that men 

have devised for their governance the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations has a scope with which 
few can compare. Yet its very range of interests — the 
matters it debates, the resolutions it passes and the re- 
ports that are made to it, filled both with passionate 
ideals and pointed controversy — this range is often a 
weakness. 

For so diverse are these concerns that the Assembly 
has tended to become the nations’ major griping station 
on the road to international catharsis. Moreover, even 
its most ardent defenders recognize in the Assembly 
the absence of legal power to force states into obedience 
or to determine their jural liabilities. Thus the explana- 
tion of the Assembly’s interest for us lies not only in 
the fact that the Security Council has failed because of 
the veto — and perhaps even more because of the 
essential impossibility of great power unanimity on mat- 
ters of vital interest — the explanation also may be 
found in the effect on all of us of having a forum capable 
of examining almost every kind of ill that besets organ- 
ized mankind. 

Nowhere is this constellation of interests better to be 


seen at a glance than in the Agenda of the Assembly 
itself. For under its rules of procedure (Rules 12-23), 
it is the duty of the Secretary-General to prepare a pro- 
visional agenda for the Assembly and to communicate 
it to members at least 60 days before the opening of the 
regular session — this year on September 17th. Other 
items can be added to the Agenda by any member or 
principal organ at least 30 days before the session opens 
while the Assembly, by simple majority, can enter items 
of an important and urgent character even if proposed 
less than 30 days before the session. A simple majority 
then decides on the amendment and deletion of items 
and there is a very severe limitation on debates as to 
the inclusion or exclusion of subjects. Finally, new items 
when the session has begun require a two-thirds majority 
and seven days must elapse from the time the item is 
placed on the Agenda and when a committee reports 
on the question and its importance. So go the rules for 
preparing the annual ritual of mankind’s new, universal 
passion play. 

A look at the provisional Agenda for the 12th As- 
sembly is a minor education in United Nations affairs — 
however quixotic may seem some of the subjects to a 
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by Maxwell Cohen 


narrow national view or, what is even more limiting, to 
the “practical” mind. On the present provisional list 
there are 59 items and, doubtless, more will be suggested 
efore the Agenda is adopted by the Assembly during 
he first week of its work. 

The first eight items deal with such matters as the 
pening prayer or meditation, credentials — which reg- 
larly opens the door for the Communist China ques- 
on — election of the president and vice-presidents, the 
rganization of the main committees, the adoption of the 
.genda itself and, what is technically very important, 
notification by the Secretary-General of any matters 
‘lating to international peace and security which are 
ien being dealt with by the Security Council. For on 
ich questions the Assembly, under Article XII of the 
‘harter, is forbidden to make any recommendations until 
ne Security Council is no longer seized of them al- 
hough the Assembly may debate the issue to the full, 
roviding the debate leads to no specific Assembly pro- 
osals. 





The Assembly then proceeds to the opening of the 
eneral debate, a kind of free-for-all, speech-from-the- 
irone affair, and receives the annual report of the 
vecretary-General, as well as reports from three other 
Nain organs, the Security Council, the Economic and 
ocial Council and the Trusteeship Council. 

Some very important elections will take place early 
n the 12th session and are on the present Agenda: three 
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non-permanent members of the Security Council, six 
members of the Economic and Social Council and five 
members of the International Court of Justice. The first 
is Of particular interest this year to Canada because we 
are to be candidates for membership on the Security 
Council, beginning with 1958. The last is also of con- 
cern to us because Judge John E. Read, now at the end 
of his second term, will go off the Court and likely is 
to be replaced by another Commonwealth candidate, 
possibly Sir Percy Spender of Australia. 

But of all the problems of personnel and elections 
that are to be dealt with this year, none is more impor- 
tant than Item 17, “appointment of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations”. The Hammarskjold term, which 
began in April 1953, now ends in 1958, and under the 
Charter (Art. 97), the Secretary-General is appointed 
by the General Assembly but “upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council”. Mr. Hammarskjold is not an 
avowed candidate for re-election, but since he has been 
declared to be the favorite choice of both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., it is unlikely that he could 
refuse to succeed himself with such congenial sponsor- 
ship. 

The remaining items of the Agenda may be divided 
into some rather large classifications. In one group are 
reports from special committees, or agencies. Here, for 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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| The new high commissioner says goodbye to family, daughter Sandra, 17, Mrs. Drew, son Edward, 19, McGill student. 


A New Career 
For George Drew 


by Don O’Hearn 


“ecaay DREW at 63 is starting his third public 
career and it is likely to be his happiest and most 
successful. 

As Canadian High Commissioner to London, hand- 
some, dignified, Ontario-born Gecrge Alexander Drew 
P.C., Q.C., L.D., seems to have ended up in a job he 
is eminently qualified to do and which lies close to his 
heart. 

A shy man who often masked his sensitivity behind 
bluster and bombast, Drew never came to terms with 
the realities of rough-and-tumble practical politics. His 
naiveté as a professional politico often embarrassed hi: 
most loyal supporters but he never lacked respect fron 
friend or political foe. 

His background which tended to alienate him fron 
Canadian voters, who prefer leaders stamped in th 
Lincolnesque, horny-handed, just-plain-folks mould, wil! 
fit him nicely into his new environment. He was edu 
cated at public schools in his hometown of Guelph, Ont 
and at Toronto's Upper Canada College, a fashionabl 
British-type prep school. A graduate of the Universit 
Mr. and Mrs. Drew at their home in Guelph, Ont. of Toronto, he got his legal education at Osgoode Hal! | 
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ir. Drew inspects the guard at Fort Henry at Kingston, Ont. 


rough and tumble of politics 


to his third public career as 


Canada’s High Commissioner. 


Mr. Drew is expected to 
help effect the policy 


of diverting trade from 
the States to Britain. 


He was wounded while serving with the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force in 1916. To many he is still “Colonel 
Drew”. He served as A.D.C. to Lord Bessborough as 
governor-general of Canada. He is a member of the 
Empire Club, the University Club, Toronto Golf Club, 
Toronto Hunt Club and other equally respectable organi- 
zations. 

In 1936 he married Fiorenza D’Aneiro Johnson, the 
charming and intelligent daughter of Dr. Edward John- 
son, the distinguished Canadian musician. They have 
two children, Sandra 17 and Edward, 19, a student at 
McGill. 

Drew sometimes gives the impression that he is a 
cold fish, hard and unfeeling. Others, who know him 
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George Drew graduates from the 





better, say it is not so. They say he has never had a 
chance to mix with many different kinds of people or to 
understand them. He has always wanted to mix—to like 
and be liked—but he doesn’t know how. This often be- 
came apparent to the electorate. 

One reporter in the Ontario legislature press gallery 
whose income rarely matches his thirst likes to tell a 
story about Drew. He was touring Ontario with Drew 
during an election campaign and after a rather exuber- 
ant evening woke to find himself broke and in a relatively 
friendless section of the country. Failing to make a touch 
from his colleagues of the fourth estate he decided Drew 
was his only hope and dogged his heels until he trapped 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 























He is made honorary colonel of the 11th Field Regiment. 









Cahot Tower on Signal Hill from the 1705 Queen's Battery and Fort, 


Sea transport takes the visitor to 
unspoiled fishing villages and soon 


motorists will dri ve across island. A new truck goes ashore on an oil-drum flea. 


Newfoundland 


by John and Marjorie Vackenzie 


eee newest playground” is getting ready to wel 
come visiting motorists from the mainland. Newfound 
land’s 587-mile-long road, which forms the most easterl\ 
span of the Trans-Canada Highway, is nearing completion 

Even now, it is possible to drive across the provinc: 
from Port Aux Basques to the capital city of St. John’s b 


Huge pile of pulp logs at Corner Brook. 


Fishing schooners at Port Aux Basques. The Bowater pulp and paper mill at Corner Brook 
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The harbor of St. John’s, from Signal Hill. Best roads in Newfoundland are naturally near capital city. 


using a rail car ferry to bridge a 69 mile gap between 
Clarenville and Gambo. The real difficulty, until the new 
super-automobile ship ferry goes into operation, is getting 
your automobile across to the big island. The best thing 
to do at present is to leave your car on the mainland, at 
North Sydney, and to do your motoring on the good 
roads of the Avalon peninsula when you get to St. John’s, 
where you will have no difficulty in renting a “drive- 
yourself” car. 

On the way to St. John’s you can have an unusual 
idventure, travelling around Newfoundland as the natives 
do, on board the “outport” boats and by the famous 
narrow-gauge railway. 

On the 142-mile train journey from Port aux Basques 

’ Corner Brook you will run parallel to the new high- 
way and cross several of Newfoundland’s celebrated 

ilmon fishing rivers. 

At Corner Brook, the second largest city in the prov- 


ince and the home of Bowater’s Pulp and Paper Mills, 
you leave the train and take one of the steamships that 
carry mail, and passengers and freight, to the outports. 
You can go north, visiting such interesting places as 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s mission at St. Anthony, or you 
can go by the southern route, to Grand Bank. Either 
route will take you into thirty or more unspoiled fishing 
villages which can not be visited in any other way. Your 
ship will land you, in about a week or so, in the world- 
famous harbour of St. John’s. 

The city of St. John’s is rich in history and mellow 
with age, for Newfoundland was Britain’s oldest colony 
before it became Canada’s newest province. Cabot dis- 
covered the New-founde-lande in 1497. Eighty-six 
years later, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, half-brother of the 
renowned Sir Walter Raleigh, landed in the great har- 
bour which is now St. John’s and took possession of the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 


Enelee, Canada Harbor. Fishermen bring in their catches. 































Canadian Labor Congress president Claude Jodoin led motorcade in support of striking Gaspe United Steelworkers. 


| Violence at Murdochville 


by Ken MacTaggart 


S YOU TURN the bend in the highway and come upon the the village 

of Murdochville, Que., you notice the contrast with the usual Gaspe 

communities. Company-built houses are new, modern and not the 

stamped-out type. Streets are wide and mostly paved. A new Protestan! 

school dominates the town and there are plans for a Roman Catholic 

school. An $800,000 arena, also being built by the Noranda-owned 
Gaspe Copper Mines Ltd. is almost complete. 

Murdochville, named after J. Y. Murdoch, president of Norand: 
Mines Ltd., looks as if it ought to be a happy community. The attractiv: 
houses rent for $30 to $50 a month, depending on size. Employees can 
buy them for a top figure of $82 a month which covers everything 
including taxes. Shops are smart and modern. The privately-owne: 
Copper Mountain Hotel would rate with most good city hotels. 

That was six months ago. Since then this model village has become 
the centre of frustration, bitterness and hatred and one of the mos 
intense labor-management struggles in recent Canadian history. 

One man has died and two have been seriously injured in dynamit: 
explosions on the company’s property and a squad of Quebec Provincia 
Police -— at times numbering 110 — has been needed to maintain order [> 
The Murdoch ville strike Strike-breaking workers have stoned pickets and pickets have stone | 3 
. non-striking workers. i 
is a long story of strife Solution of the strike is enmeshed in a hopelessly tangled tale of in 

° junctions, court actions, judgments, jurisdictional disputes, and inflexib! 
and bitterness. Neither — Provincial law. 

In 1953 the United Steelworkers of America applied to the Quebe 
Labor Relations Board to be certified as bargaining agent for Gasp 
Copper employees. The company argued that the number of employee 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 
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Union headquarters was badly damaged 


and furniture and files  destroved. 
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go to work... 


to make fine paper finer 


In Provincial Paper’s laboratory, the electronic ‘‘Betameter” 
utilizes radioactive material trom the Chalk River 

atomic pile to check the basis weight of each reel of paper 

as it comes off the machine. By measuring minute 

variations in the amount of radiation that passes through 

the paper across the entire width of the sheet, 

the Betameter permits the fine adjustments to be made that 
ensure evenness of “‘weight” across the web— 

and better results for you when you choose any of 
Provincial’s fine papers to carry your printed messages, 


whatever they may be. 
another reason why 
more fine Canadian printing 
appears on Provincial Papers 


than on any other kind 


PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
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ong distance telephone calls are going 
rough these days? That's because oper- 

rs can now dial the number you call in 
any Cities direc hrough a new automatic 
neg distance switching em 





In a few more years, after additional 
equipment has been installed, vou will 
be able to dial from your own telephone 
directly to almost any city in North 
America. 
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in billions of relaycontacts == 


Much of the palladium used to make 
these billions of contacts is Inco Palla- 


for new long distance =: 
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Puzzler 


by J. A. H. Hunter 


‘MuM!” protested Pete, as her sleeve 
wept his purse off the table. “There goes 
he Christmas bonus!” 

“I’m sorry, dear.” His mother was quick 
o help recover the coins which had scat- 
ered over the floor. “But only these few 
ents?” 

“It's for the kids in my troop,” ex- 
jlained the boy. “The money from those 
-hores we do all comes to me, and I 
hare it out equally amongst us every 
onth.” 

“Like a treasurer,” suggested his mo- 
her. 

Pete nodded. “We've done it three 
nonths and each time there’s been a 
vit over. First month was $23.30 and 
hat gave some cents over: second month 
vas $31.65 and I had twice as much 
ver, and last month we got $37.24 which 
eft three times as much over as the first 
nonth.” 

Retrieving the last coin, the boy slipped 
1e purse into his pocket. “I save those 


ACROSS 


1 Does it make you look better than others? (11) 
9 Put in a good word for one who is. (8) 
I've an idea it returns in time for lunch. (6) 


Little Timothy idly completes it. (7) 


Like March 15, so to speak. (6) 
Fear rows? Then give up! (8) 


Head off tiger pets when wild and earn acclaim. (8) 
A small account with a string attached. (6) 
Try a mess of ‘am and egg, bo’. It’s colorful. (7) 

i enter factories, as it were, to bring charges. (7) 

At first a conqueror who turned tail at Chalons. (6) 
Without it, 10 gets intoxicated at this time. (4, 4) 

It was more than just admiration in Leander’s case. (4, 7) 


DOWN 


It’s no trial to see the tide run. (7) 


For example, nothing could show what Sir Willoughby Pat- 


terne was full of. (3) 
Not a container for vaseline! (4) 


But these spots are not necessarily freckles. (3) 


Without flowers, withers away. (7) 
Help! They’re polite! (5, 8) 
“And after it, guid Joan of Arc 


Was naething but a puir wee spark”. (Burns) (13) 
When one is, a spinster’s a myth, by the sound of it. (7) 
a correspondence 


Does this necessitate 
(3, 4) 
It gets a glow on in the evening. (5) 


Heavenly bums lie around here. (7) 


Chicago starts to be opposed to wine. (7) 
+ Hi! It takes two rounds to get in this state. (4) 
Chicago out of fashion? Not now! (3) 


Illuminating talk. (3) 
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} Provide bail if felony shows him up. (7) 


bits over as a bonus for us next Christ- 


mas.” 
There'd been no changes in 

troop for many months. So how many 

boys were there in it? (57) 


Answer on Page 40. 


’ 
Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


NEVER TOO LATE. Vancouver reports the 
death of Ernest Beaver in his 94th year. 
His final years were solaced with chess 
which he had embraced five years earlier 
at the age of 89. 

Remarkable in a different way is Her- 
mann Helms, of New York, who, at 87 
continues to edit the “American Chess 
Bulletin’, founded by him in 1904. Mas- 
ter Emeritus, former N.Y. State champion 
and member of USA Cable Match teams. 
he shows no signs of slowing up and 
nowadays prefers speed chess. Here is a 
sample at 10 seconds per move. 

White: H. Helms, Black: O. Tenner 
1.P-K4, P-K4; 2.Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; 3.B- 


Cranium Cramper 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


a 


ACROSS 

1 See 37 

4, 13. Sea-mew 

6, 35. Out of sight 


course for pilots? 9 Lemon 

10 Eggplants 
11, 14. Oyster beds 
11, 4D. Oyster stew 
See 4A 
14 See ll 
Half-witted 
l OOo 
Elf 
Achromatic 
Rose 
See 36 
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Pete’s 


B4, B-B4; 
P-QR3: 6.P-RS, 
KtxBP: 
KtxQ: 


11.KtxP, 


Solution of Problem No. 174 (Bauer). | 


Key, 1. B-BS. 


Problem No. 175, by T. Taverner. 


White mates in two. 
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I 

Neighbour 

Views 

See 6A 

36, 21. Red herrings 
36, 26. Redact 

37, 15, 6A, 1A. Like 


a fish out of water 
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OWN 


Walton 
Tom 
Range 
see 11 
Angle 


1 
i 
* 
> 
+ 
{ 
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4.P-QkKt4. 
B-R2; 
8.BxP. Kt-B3: 9.B-R3, 
Kt-Q3; 
13.Kt-B6 mate. 








B-Kt3; 

7.P-Kt5, 
KtxKP: 10.Q-K2 
12.KtxQPch! 


| 
5.P-QR4, 


PxP; 
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Oils 
Tenderloins 
Fish shop 
Seal-fishing 


, 18. Fish flat 


Edna 

See 15 

Toot 

See 36 

Red Sea 

Choir 

Anvil 

That 

Bred 

Elk (424) 
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“THERE ARE VAST tracts of the world 
which may not in the past, for a few 
generations, have taken much part in the 
world affairs. But they are awake; their 
people are moving and they have no in- 
tention whatever of being ignored or of 
being passed by.” 

So said Pandit Nehru addressing the 
United Nations General Assembly at Paris 
in November, 1948. He was giving elo- 
quent expression to the peculiar sweep 
of history which the world has _ passed 
through since the Second World War. 

Although the movement had _ started 
between the wars, the problems of self- 
determination and of self-government only 
emerged acutely after 1945. By that time 
it was obvious that the supremacy of the 
white man over the colored was doom- 
ed and that colored people everywhere, 
whether red, black. brown or _ yellow, 
wanted to be free to govern themselves, 
Or mis-govern themselves, as they thought 
fit. 

In Asia, India and Pakistan have reach- 
ed independence — indeed, they have just 
celebrated their tenth anniversary of in- 
dependence from British rule. Burma and 
Ceylon have also been freed of the British 
raj and Malaya came to independence as 
recently as August 31st this year. 

In Asia, too, the French have given 
up Indo-China and some small states in 


Se eee 


REE Se 


by Arnold Edinborough 


From Rebel to Ruler 


Education to both men was merely a means to an end. 


That end, which was always kept in sight, was nothing 


less than their peoples’ freedom from a foreign rule. 


India, and the Netherlands has given up 
what used to be called the Dutch East 
Indies. 

In Africa, though Belgium still retains 
a firm colonial grip on thousands of 
square miles of tropical forests, Britain 
has freed the Gold Coast and is in the 
process of freeing Nigeria. Kenya and 
the other East African provinces have 
already limited freedom and the only 
place in the world where Britain is being 


imperialistic in the bad old sense is 
Cyprus. 
This liberation of colonial peoples 


started in India and many a government 
of a recently independent state can thank 
the devoted efforts of Mahatma Ghandi 
for their present status. Just how much 
other liberation leaders have depended 
on India as a splendid forerunner can be 
seen by comparing a biography of Pandit 
Nehru, recently written by Frank Moraes, 
with the autobiography of Kwame Nkru- 
mah, which was published in time to cele- 
brate Ghana’s independence on March 
6th this year. 

No two people could have been further 
apart in birth and upbringing. Pandit 
Nehru was the son of a wealthy and well- 
established family. His father, Motilal 
Nehru, was as ardent and as prominent 
an independence man as his son. Nehru 
spoke English in preference to any other 
language and was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge. 

When money was needed in the Nehru 
family it was always there. Even after 
the family home was abandoned so that 
the family could follow the tenets of 
Ghandi’s teaching more closely, there was 
still money in the background to pay for 
pamphlets, newspapers and other things. 

Nkrumah was born in a mud hut and 
had absolutely no backing whatsoever. 
He got his early education at a Christian 
Mission and his trip to the United States 


was sponsored by a relative who merely 
paid the fare. Nkrumah’s education at 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania was paid 
for by his working at such jobs as shovel- 
ling cows guts for the rendering plant of 
a soap factory. 

Education to both men was merely a 
means to an end. That end they never 
lost sight of at any time, which was noth- 
ing less than the complete freeing of their 
peoples from foreign rule. 

Mr. Moraes, who is a journalist, natu- 
rally covers a wider field in writing a 
biography of Nehru than Nkrumah does 
in writing his own story. Mr. Moraes has 
been closely connected with the Congress 
Party over a number of years. He is fa- 
miliar with the gradual emergence of a 
constitution for India and with the poli- 
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Frank Moraes: The infighting. 


tical in-fighting amongst the Congress 
leaders. 

Thus, as well as writing a full and 
rounded biography of Nehru, Mr. Moraes 
also paints a detailed picture of Nehru’s 
father, Motilal; of his master, Mahatma 
Ghandi; and of the people who now sur- 
round Nehru when he is Premier of India. 

The doctrine of non-violence and non- 
cooperation which Ghandi enunciated was 
the weapon which finally persuaded the 
British that India must be independent. 
But the great weapon which both Nehru 
and Ghandi had in their possession was 
not any revolutionary technique, but the 
love and affection of the naked and hun- 
gry masses of their country. On the two 
men, this tremendous weight of affection 
produced different results. Ghandi became 
i prophet of the people, full of mysticism, 
and knowing exactly what to do to keep 
the masses behind him. Nehru was appall- 
ed by the poverty of these people and 
in him the effect was merely to make 
lim an ardent, convinced, even revolu- 
ionary, socialist. 

What emerges from Mr. Moraes’ study 
s the fact that Ghandi’s mysticism, whilst 
churning up trouble for the British in In- 
dia, could never have achieved the uni- 
fied and stable state which Nehru’s so- 
cialist planning did. Ghandi, in this book, 
seems to have been merely ‘against the 
government.’ Nehru foresaw not just 
freedom from British rule, but the im- 
mense responsibility of setting up a bet- 
ter government in place of the British raj. 

The lesson of Nehru’s struggle is re- 
flected in Nkrumah’s. Nkrumah realized 
that mere protest at foreign rule would 
not convince the British that they should 
leave. He felt, however, that if the British 
were convinced that the country they 
were leaving would have a sufficiently 
Stable native government to replace the 
colonial structure they had built up over 
So long a time, then they would withdraw. 
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i'm tempted... 
to get a postage meter?” 


Mr. Smith is the backbone of our 
country. a small businessman. He 
has a small office, and keeps a small 
stock of stamps in a small stamp 
box. Today, with his secretary 

ill and invoices to go out, he ran out 
of stamps. So Mr. S. had to pedal to 
the postoffice. buy stamps, and 

affix same... Utterly unnecessary! 
No office is too small to have 

a postage meter — now that 

PB provides a low-cost desk model. 


A postage meter frees you forever 
from stamp-sticking. stamps that stick 
together, and riding herd on the old- 
fashioned stamp box. The little DM 
model, for instance. prints postage as 
you need it, for any kind of mail. And it 
even has a moistener for scaling envelopes! 

You dial the amount of postage 
wanted, insert envelope, press the lever 


FREE: Handy Postal Slide Guide 
with rates for all classes of mail. 


7~-_— 


PITNEY-BOWES 


—and the stamp is printed right on the 
envelope! With a dated postmark that 
helps get your mail through the post- 
office faster; with your own small ad, if 
you like. The DM provides postage for 
parcel post on special tape. 

The meter is set by the postofhce 
for as much postage as you need to buy 
at a time. Your postage in the meter is 
always protected from loss or misuse, 
and is accounted for automatically, on 
visible registers. 

There is an easy-to-use model, hand 


or electric, for every office, large or 


small. When you think of the conven- 
ience and the savings. aren't you tempted 
to get a postage meter? 
Ask the nearest 

Pitnev-Bowes office for 







a demonstration. Or 
mail coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 


Anyone canusea 


DM —eventhe bess! 


PitNEY-BOWES 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


fi) Po stage seni 


1240, 1156 Bay St., Toronto 5, Ontario 


—_ | Send free Postal Slide Guide [] Send hooklet 
> q* 
: > is, Name 
Offices in 102 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada Address 
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(OR WHENEVER YOU RETIRE) 
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your Sun Life insurance 





DATE OF BIRTH dibidccaguekcakeicsiasbwonvaaSonaaxt ke ra j SLagoevies tvinanpboveasas 


| 
the money to do them. 
Le find out how easily you can provide yourself with a 
life income from the time you retire, fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 
| ------- 
| | SUN LIFE OF CANADA 218 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL | 
, Please send me information on Sun Life's retirement income plans. : 
| 
| NAME... diate tiie aeceewieneipsninse ! 
I | 
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Free Booklet of Danish Recipes 
Beautifully illustrates Danish dishes 


Write Basil Hobbs & Sons, Dept.CSN,1227 Sherbrooke West, Montreal 
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Here is Nkrumah’s advice to revolu- 
tionists: organization and discipline. Nkru- 
mah in ten years created his own party 
by initiating branches in almost every 
community in his country. Having 
created it he has ruled it with an iron 
hand so that when trouble broke out in 
Ashanti and the Ashanti-men tried to 
ruin the semblance of responsible govern- 
ment which Nkrumah’s party had promis- 
ed to the British rulers, Nkrumah’s party 
did not reply in kind. Let the Ashanti- 
men be as blood-thirsty as they like, cau- 
tioned Nkrumah, we can deal with them 
when we come to power. It is a tribute 
to his control over the Convention Peo- 
ple’s Party of Ghana that its members 
respected his wishes and did not bring to 
Ghana the bloodshed and violence which 
baptized independence in India. 

Our age is one in which the whole 
world is shifting its values. From now 
on, as Nehru has pointed out, the color- 
ed people of the world will take their 
stand alongside the white. The old ideas 
of colonialism and of military  self-suf- 
ficiency no longer apply. Men like Nehru 
and Nkrumah have been responsible for 
this shift in values. In fact, if one were 
looking for representative figures of our 
new age, Nkrumah and Nehru would be 
as near as we could get, and these two 
books are both worthy of their distin- 
guished subjects. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, by Frank Moraes— 
pp. 511—Brett-Macmillan—$6.75. 


Ghana: the Autobiography of Kwame 
Nkrumah—pp. 310—Nelson—$4.75. 


The Revealing Pen 


Baudelaire, A Self Portrait, selected let- 
ters edited by Lois Boe Hyslop & Francis 
E. Hyslop—pp. 259, notes & index 
Oxford—$5. 


Nor ALL GREAT men reveal themselves in 
their letters, but Baudelaire was an un- 
usually frank and subjective correspond- 
ent, and this selection adds a new shade 
to our portrait of him. ‘I have so strange 
a heart that | am myself perplexed’, he 
wrote, and his perplexity has extended 
to so many critics that the quarrels in the 
world of Baudelaire scholarship are fre- 
quent and rancorous. Here Baudelaire 
speaks for himself; sometimes the tone 
is exquisitely formal (as in the letter to 
Wagner) but it is never stilted or empty; 
even the brief notes on matters of busi- 
ness or personal detail have a thread of 
eloquence running through them. 

These letters do not give a key to 
Baudelaire, or reveal the secret of his 
self-torment, but ‘they give us his own 
version of it, which is of greater value in 
understanding his poetry than the pro- 
testations of those critics who seek to 
claim him for their own. S.M. 
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_ The Lively Arts 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Everything But Marx Bros. 


Not MANY YEARS ago some of us were 
predicting that the screen would eventu- 
ally lose its mass audience and so be 
forced to sober down to the needs of the 
critical few. But that was before cine- 
mascope and vista-vision, before  cine- 
rama and Todd-AO and Producer Mike 
Todd. 

Instead of contracting to the exigencies 
of art the screen has gone on expanding 
till it approaches the scale of the Grand 
Canyon: and far from losing its mass 
audience. it is packing them in so tightly 
that late arrivals at Around the World in 
Lighty Days are lucky to get a seat at 
the far edge of the curved screen, where 
the figures look like studies in pure per- 
pendicularity and even the sound seems 
to come out vertical. That at any rate, 
Was my experience. and I can't say it 
detracted from my enjoyment of the film. 

S. J. Perelman was largely responsible 
for the screen version of the production, 
which contains at least as much of the 
improbable Perelman wit as it does of the 
original Jules Verne invention. As a re- 
sult. the unwieldly old story prances along 
like a Disney hippopotamus dancing on 

Phileas Fogg (David Niven) takes 
with his valet (Cantinflas) on his 


Cogs. 
oft 


world jaunt, which is accomplished by 


Moat. train. balloon. elephant and_ rail- 
vay side-car equipped with a sail. They 
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are thus able to progress through France 
and Spain to the Orient. arriving back 
home by way of the U.S.A.. that terrify- 
ing nursery of the future. 

While most of the film is a parody on 
foreign travel, the actual travelogue ma- 
terial is handled as soberly as though 
Burton Holmes himself were behind the 
camera. Producer Todd. a scrupulous 
documentarian, carried his cameras into 
13 different countries and didn’t hesitate. 
apparently, to set them up in any Oriental 
situation that suited his purpose. If the 
script had demanded it he would prob- 
ably have sent Phileas Fogg and_ his 
comedy valet ; Mahal 
itself. 

There is a cast of some 70.000 people 
here. including almost 50 celebrities of 


through the Taj 


the stage and screen. How such a group 
was assembled. Todd only knows. Apart 
from the four stars—David Niven, Can- 
tinflas, Shirley MacLaine, and the late 
Robert Newton—few of the players get 
more than half a dozen lines apiece. Most 
of them supply nothing more than an ap- 
pearance. At some stage or other, word 
must have got round that it was more 
important to appear in the Todd experi- 
ment than to hold out for cash or recog- 
nition; so, abandoning protocol, the great 
people of the entertainment world simply 
jumped in wherever there was an opening. 





Sir Cedric Hardwicke, David Niven, Ronald Colman and Cantinflas, 








Boh Hope and Vera Miles 


Frank Sinatra turns up as a bar-room 
pianist, most of the time with his back to 
the audience. Marlene Dietrich flares up 
as a brief incandescence under the Todd- 
AO projectors. Red Skelton is lightly 
tossed in and out. Buster Keaton. Joe E. 
Brown, Noel Coward. Sir John Gielgud. 
and Lady Peel are also among those list- 
ed. but I missed most of them in the 
crowd. Maybe they were given away as 
door-prizes before I arrived. It’s that sort 
of picture. 


In Beau James Bob Hope portrays 
Jimmy Walker, New York’s fun-loving 
mayor, whose irresponsibilities were as 
much a symptom as a symbol of the 
Prohibition period. Jimmy Walker was at 
least as gifted a comic as he was a politi- 
cian, so Bob Hope represents a natural 
piece of casting; and while a straight role 
tends to slow him down he does as well 
as possible with the part. The chief weak- 
ness of the film lies in its ambivalent 
point of view, which is at once deploring 
and admiring. This is the screen version 
of Gene Fowler's biography, and Author 
Fowler appears to have bent over back- 
wards in his effort to present his subject 
sympathetically. One can go along with 
this for a while, but the attitude becomes 
a strain before the end. 

The film gives full coverage to Mayor 
Walker’s open affair with Actress Betty 
Compson (Vera Miles), as well as to his 
marriage with Mrs. Walker (Alexis Smith). 
The difficulties experienced by these two 
ladies slow things down interminably, and 
the dubious “happy” ending doesn’t come 
a minute too soon. Actually the happy 
ending to the Jimmy Walker story was 
represented, not by the final reunion with 
Miss Compson, but the 
glimpses, clipped from old newspapers, of 


occasiona! 


Fiorello La Guardia going energetically 
into action to clear up the mess that 
Mayor Walker left behind him. 
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Gold & Dross 


Betting on the 20th century—A long view 
oil speculation—The basis for support in 
Noranda—Effects of the building slump. 


Eureka Corp. 


What is the situation on Eureka Corp. 
property in Nevada?—L.T., Peterborough. 


\ subsidiary of Ventures Ltd., Eureka 
Corp., is seeking modification of the 
terms of the lease with the Richmond Eu- 
reka Mining Co., owners of the property 
in the old Eureka mining camp in Ne- 
vada. 

Work on the TL shaft, to which Eu- 
reka Corp. transferred its attention fol- 
lowing misfortune in the FAD shaft area, 
has indicated a small highgrade orebody. 
This is direct-shipping ore and is being 
mined at the rate of 5,000 tons monthly. 

The removal of the water in the FAD 
shaft area will require a good deal more 
money before this section is brought into 
production than was originally estimated. 
No work has been done on the FAD sec- 
tion for some time. 

The property had an impressive pro- 
duction record under former operators 
and drilling has indicated a large body of 
shipping-grade, lead-zinc ore. An improve- 
ment in the prices of these two metals 
might forward the company’s chances of 
obtaining the substantial financial support 
required to bring the water in the FAD 
area under control so as to permit mining 


operations to proceed. 


Canadian Industries 


Should an investor retain Canadian In- 
dustries common?—-H.J., Brantford. 


[he investor’s position with respect to 
Canadian Industries or any other equity 
will depend partly on his own circum- 
stances. If he can take the risk associat- 
ed with basic or near-basic industries, be 
content with a relatively low yield and 
can afford to wait for growth, he might 
well stay with Canadian Industries. 

This company took over certain oper- 
tions of the old Canadian Industries Ltd. 
as a result of that company’s split into 
two corporate entities. The divisions it 
took were: chemicals, agricultural chem- 
icals, explosives and ammunition, paints 
and coated fabrics and plastics. 

Sales in 1956 amounted to $129.8 mil- 
lions versus $119 millions the previous 
year. Net earnings were 97 cents a share 


on the common against 73 cents in 1956. 


The stock pays dividends at the rate o 
SQ cents a share per year. 

Don’t look for any runaway growth i 
this one; rather steady progress in its va 
rious divisions as the specialized indus 
tries and the Canadian economy, whict 
they serve, realize expected growth. Thi 
is a situation to which one can app! 
SATURDAY NIGHT’s words: “The 20th cen 
tury belongs to Canada.” 


Canadian Delhi 


Would you recommend Canadian Delh 
Oil Ltd. as a purchase?—M.C., Victoria 


Canadian Delhi should only be bough 
for speculative purposes and by peopl 
who can afford to take the long view 
The company holds about 10% of the 
issued stock of Trans-Canada Pipeline 
prospective earnings of which cannot bh 
expected to reflect in dividends for sey 
eral years. Delhi is also interested 1: 
other gas distribution projects as well as 
in oil and gas lands. 


Noranda 


How can Noranda continue to comman 
a four per cent or so yield basis, consider 
ing the thumping its earnings took in th 
second quarter?—L. §., Victoria. 


There is still a dearth of high-grade in 
vestments and this makes them comman 
premium prices. Noranda is a carriage 
trade operation, and as such, it can be ex 
pected to command as high a degree o 
investor preference as any situation whic! 
springs to mind. 

The dividend of $2 a vear, which give 
a 4.6% yield based on a price of 44, ap 
pears to be reasonably secure. While earn 
ings were down in the first six months o 
1957, they more than covered the div 
idend. Net for the half year was $1.5 
a share against $1.99 in the correspondin 
period of the previous year. The declin 
was the result of lower copper prices an 
a continued strike at the subsidiary Gasp 
Copper Mines. Noranda was deprived « 
the profit on the refining and marketin 
of a portion of Gaspe production whic 
it would otherwise have received. 

Noranda is an integrated metal oper: 
tion, digging the ore out of the rock 
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ROR ATRE. 


smelting it, refining it, making metal into 
bars and other shapes, and finally fabri- 
cating it. 

It was the need of securing reserves of 
copper ore to sustain its metal-making 
ind manufacturing operations which led 
Noranda into the search for outside prop- 
»rties which culminated in the success at 
Gaspe. En route it gathered interests in 
Quemont and other copper mines. 

Ten or 11 years ago, Noranda was fac- 
ng the ultimate exhaustion of its Horne 
nine at Rouyn without much prospect. 
The first ray of hope of prolonging the 
Horne resulted from success with a pro- 
cess for utilizing its huge quantities of 
oyrites. This has since reflected in com- 
mercial utilization of pyrites at plants 
n the Niagara Peninsula and in the Blind 
River uranium area. In the latter, Nor- 
inda makes sulphuric acid for use by 
uranium mines employing an_acid-lead 
process of ore reduction. 

Noranda has expanded its smelter at 
the Horne mine to accommodate customs 
ore from independent shippers and from 
mines in which it is interested. The lat- 
ter include Geco and Coldstream. The 
smelter receives ores from 35 customers. 

Noranda has at Montreal East the sec- 
ynd or third largest copper refinery in the 
world (Noranda interest 92.75%). The 
refinery finishes copper from smelting 
perations at the Horne. Adjoining it are 
plants of Canada Wire & Cable (Nor- 
inda-controlled) and Noranda Copper & 
Brass Ltd. Canada Wire has in hand a 
program of expansion, the latest step in 
vhich is a new plant on Anacis Island in 
sritish Columbia to serve the growing in 
lustry of the coastal province. 

Besides its njining, refining, fabricating 
nd manufacturing interests in copper, 
‘oranda has extensive holdings in gold 
ining. Should the yellow-metal industry 

cover, the company has much to gain. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
\oranda’s interests enjoy unusual breadth 
id diversification and should enable it to 
articipate substantially in the develop- 
ient of the Canadian economy. 

The effect of the company’s integrated 
osition has not been lost on the invest- 
lent community. 


Gypsum, Lime 


j 


ow does Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine 


ok?—J.§., Orillia. 


‘ypsum, Lime & Alabastine manufac- 
ires building materials and is feeling the 
fects of the reduced volume of residen- 
al construction resulting from tight fi- 
ancial conditions. However, industrial 
usiness is taking up some of the slack 
o that earnings have not suffered too 
nuch. They declined to 76 cents a share 
n the first half year from 91 cents in the 
ike period of the previous fiscal year. 
The price of the stock is allowing 
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What is the 
P Best Investment ? 


Bonds. . . Debentures... Preferred Shares. . . 
Common Shares? This depends a great deal upon 
the needs of the investor . . . his age, responsibilities, 
present position and prospects. 


If you would like to know what might be ‘‘the 
best investment”’ for you, have a talk with one of 
our representatives. There is no obligation and we 
think you will find him helpful. 





Just telephone or visit our nearest office. 


Caneel 

Limited 
Montreal Winnipeg 
Quebec 


Regina 


Toronto 

Saint John 

Kitchener 
London, Eng. 


Edmonton 
Chicago 


Over 18,000 Own it ® 


Vancouver 
Hamilton 


Calgary 


London, Ont. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Halifax 
Ottawa 
Victoria 


New York 





tor FINEST SCOTCH WHISKY 


J Growth of Income 

J Capital Appreciation 

J Income Tax Credit 
Invest In 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you a proportionate Interest 
in 70-80 first-class investments. 


Phone or write for information 


A.F. Francis 


& Company Limited 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS ASSOCIATION or cama © 
MAONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGS j 


66 KincSt.W. TORONTO EMpire3-0138 
Pigott Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 











Ask your investment Deaier Available 
or Broker for prospectus. a Tae 
CALVIN BULLOCK sizes 





Ltd. 


One Scotch 
Stands Out 


because 


FINEST SCOTCH WHISKY 





By Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
Wm. Sanderson & Son, ltd 











Diversification... 


Carrying all their eggs in one 
basket entails a risk which few 
conservative people are willing to 
take . . . no matter how strong 
the basket may appear. [tis well to 
remember that “SOVLETHING 
can happen to ANYTHING.” 
Diversification spreads the risk 
and is recognized as one of the 


first principles ot sound invest- 


ment. 


Diversification in’ investment 
may take many forms... diversi- 
fication as to type of security 
as to industry ... as to individual 
companies within an industry. 
Diversification between bonds 
and stocks provides stability on 
one hand and srowth opportunt- 
ties on the other. Diversification 
as to industry distributes the risk 
and the opportunity. Diversifica- 
tion as to individual companies 
within an industry is made with 


a similar end in view. 


Proper diversification is carried 
out within the framework of a 
program to meet the personal 
investment requirements of the 
individual. This. of course. means 
personal service the tvpe of 
service which is available to our 
chents ... available to vou. You 
will be weleomed in any of our 
offices. or. if more convenient to 
vou, we shall be happy to discuss 
your personal investment. vro- 


gram by mail. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


something for the company’s future ex- 
these are substantial. 


pectations and 
of living continues to rise in 


and housing additionally enjoys 


Standard 
Canada 
the demand of immigrants to this coun- 
trv. The do-it-yourself movement in home 
repairs and improvements is gathering 
speed and is of considerable importance 
to sellers of building materials. 

of home construction on the 
years could result in ca- 


for the company 


\ revival 
scale of recent 


pacity operations 


. 3 k 
Pine Point Ore 
When ts Consolidated Smielte rs going 10 


vturt mining the Pine Point orebodv?— 


B.A.. Hamilton 
al- 


Not within the foreseeable future. 
control of what is re- 


though Smelters’ 
puted to be world’s largest lead-zine de- 


posit is important in assessing the future 
t 


of the company. 


tk Point firm 


Annual report of the Pine 
itself stated that the deposit was not eco- 
nomic in the absence of rail transporta- 
tion to the property at Great Slave Lake. 
Metal prices would have to move forward 


substantially in order to promote the 


property into an economic category with- 
out rail transportation. Hope of the lat- 
being provided is tied to the chances 


of the federal government financing a line 


ter 


to open the area to settlement. 
The Pine Point deposit is 36 miles long 


and 2% miles in width and has indicat- 


ed more than five million tons with a 
rrade of four per cent lead and seven per 


is currently confined 


cent zinc. Activity 
to surveving the hydro-electric capacity 
of sites in the area 


Waite Amulet 


Whats wrong 


rs Price 


Waite Amulet’s sinking spell reflects the 


lower level of metal prices. The company 
is both a miner of metals and a_ holder 
of investments in other metal enterprises. 
Net earnings in the June quarter skidded 
28 cents a share from 45 cents in the 


same period of 1956. Net in the March 


¢ 


quarter was 27 cents. 

The current quarter may show the 
effect of still lower metal prices since the 
averages are below the previous three 
months. But there may be an improve- 
ment late in the year when grade is slat- 
ed for a boost as the company starts to 
mine the big pillar on the lower “A” ore- 
body of the Amulet Dufault section. This 
contains especially good copper values 
although reaching the pillar is a sign of 
the ultimate exhaustion of the big “A” 
orebody. 

While the Waite Amulet property can- 
not be considered as having exhausted 
possibilities of mew ore _ discoveries, 














WHEN 
IN 
DOUBT... 


About any insurance prob- 
lem, see your local Agent. 
Remember he can_ give 
expert advice on how to 
plan your security . . . and 
Protect your possessions. 


. . . and when you 
think of insurance .. . 


think of this ‘‘Shield’’ 


S 
Aw 


> 





... and the protection 
if offers... 

in these types of 
insurance: 


@ FIRE 
® INLAND MARINE 
® AUTOMOBILE 


@ LIABILITY 

® ACCIDENT 

@ PLATE GLASS 
© BURGLARY 
® BONDS 

@ MULTI-PERIL 


THE LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE GROUP 


With Offices in: 


Saint John ° Quebec . Montreal 
Toronto + Winnipeg - Calgary + Vancouver 
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se viewed in the light of the extensive 
srobing already The ground has 
seen drilled in every direction except up- 
de down and the market is paying more 
to the chance of the com- 


fresh 


done. 


ttention now 
any’s outside investments sparking 
nterest in its affairs. 


‘rude in Montreal 


there anv hope of Canada’s 


il industry winning the Montreal market 


vw crude oil?—J.L., Ottawa. 


crude 
shorter-term 
would 


hances of Canadian 

Montreal in the 
re remote. This 
ipeline Western Canada 
n turn require the 
Montreal refineries that they 
throughput. It is 


being 
involve a new 
from 
would 
would buy 
he line's 
efineries would be prepared to give such 
ssurance Canadian could 
ve laid down at the same price as Ven- 
zuelan oil. which comes in via a pipeline 
rom Maine. 


even if crude 


The refineries are now in the happy po- 
sition of their laid-down cost being repre- 
sentative of world tanker-rate and crude- 
il prices. Few processors enjoy access to 
uch competitively-priced supplies 
the refineries will probably not toss this 


and 
idvantage aside lightly. 


Ford of Canada 


Ford Motor of Canada “A” 
ock look to yvou?—M.R., London, Ont. 


fou dou s 


Values generally 


who 


equity 
Opportunity for 
‘re Wishing a few months ago that they 
vned some commen stocks to buy them 

200or 25 


‘rtunities which warrant close study by 


he decline in 


eates the those 


cents less. Among the op- 


‘ speculative investor or the seeker after 
owth situations is Ford of Canada “A” 


ich differs from the “B” stock only 
having no voting power. 
One of the “big three” auto compan- 


. Ford of Canada is the investor’s only 


portunity to participate directly in a 
nadian motor operation. The long-term 
tlook for the industry is very bright as 
result of this country’s growing popu- 
living and the 
nd to an increase in per capita owner- 
ip of One can, of 
ct occasional dips in earnings such as 
perienced in the first half of 1957 but 
major swing should be upwards. 
Paying $5 a share per year, the stock 
es a yield of about 5.5 per cent, the 


ion, rising standards 


cars. COUFSE, C¢xX- 


‘ractions of which are increased as a 
sult of the 20 per cent tax credit which 

dividend affords. The dividend ap- 
ars to be well protected, even under the 
first half year: 
versus $7.25 a share for 
1956. The recession 


Wer earnings of the 
4.16 a share 
ie same period of 
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hich would prolong its life. this has to 


western 


used 


future 


and _ this 


assurance of 


doubtful if 





The best 


climate. 


Austrian Pine. 
Pine for this 








COLORADO SPRUCE 


Green 
Semi-blue ... 


AUSTRIAN PINE . 
DOUGLAS FIR... 


HEMLOCK 


For full list of varieties and sizes, send for o 


illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on request 
A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


EVERGREENS 


for LAWN SPECIMENS 


Each 


$ 5.60 
7.40 


9.00 
11.50 


5.20 


5.20 
6.60 


5.60 
8.00 


30-36 in. 
3-4 ft 


30-36 in. 
3. 4 4. 


24-30 in. 


30-36 in. 
3-4 ft. 


30-36 in. 
3-4 ft. 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


HEAD OFFICE: 
SALES STATIONS: 
2827 Yonge St., Toronto 


Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson 
Queen Elizabeth Way, 1/3 mile west of Highway 27 clo\ 
Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q 


650 Monteée de Liesse, St 


COMPANY OF CANADA 
NOTICE OF 294th DIVIDEND 








A quarterly dividend of fifty cents per 
share has been declared payable on the 
Poth day of October, 1957 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 


i3th day of September, 1957. 


Montreal, 5. ¢: 
fuy. 28, 
1957 


SCADDING 
Secretary 








Johns-Manville 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND 


p The Board of Directors 
IM declared a quarterly divi- 
JM dend of 50c per share on 
= the Common Stock pay- 
able Sept. 13, 1957 to 
holders of record Sep- 
tember 3, 1957. 


Roger Hackney, Treasurer 


Tn 








ee ee 


P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18 


Ont 


erleaf 


GIANT YELLOWKNIFE 


GOLD MINES LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NO. 9 


At a meeting of the Board of Di 
rectors of GIANT YELLOWKNIFI 
GOLD MINES LIMITED held Au 
gust 22, 1957, a dividend amounting 
to fifteen cents (15¢) per share was de 
clared payable in Canadian funds on 
October 15. 1957, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep 
tember 16, 1957 


CALLOW, 


Secretary 


Ae, 


Toronto. Ontario. 
August 22, 1957 








POWER CORPORATION or GANADA 


JamutreDp 






' 
The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividend 


No par value Common Stock 


No. 63, Quarterly, 50¢ per share, 
payable September 30th, 1957 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 20th, 1957. 


V. J. NLXON, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, August 23rd, 1957. 












Well Tom, we took 

our problem to 

Dominion Securities. After 
examining our situation 
carefully they suggested 


How did you 
go about 
raising funds to 
take care of 


———- raising the necessary 
——/ your recent capital through the sale of 


plant expansion? 


company debentures and 
common shares. 





Y Dominion SECURITIES 
* CORPN. LIMITED 
\ Established 190] 


‘\ Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
New York London, Eng. 


going 
on a trip? 


Then leave some of your worries 
behind —with us. 






20597 


Our Standing-by Attorney, and 
Investment Management services 
are available at very little cost. 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


Ask for our book/let on 


Mcnagement Service 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 
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re '|BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 

publication, higher royalty, national distribution 

and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
med. Write, or send your MS directly 


in Toronto — the 


PARK PLAZA 


of course! 


eseeeeeeseseeoeseeeseseeeeese | 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten:. Mr. OYHARA 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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in earnings does not by any means re 
flect a depression in the trade. The com 
pany’s sales were actually ahead in th 
half year. Showing for the period was ad 
versely affected by higher costs, partl 
as a result of tooling up for the new Ed 
sel car, and by reduced dividends fron 
Overseas subsidiaries which had been ex 
ceptionally high in the 1956 period. 


In Brief 


What is the outlook for Lyndhurst Mir 
ing?—J.R., Moose Jaw. 

Dependent on the price of copper and th 
luck of exploration. 

How do vou like Cobalt Cons. at this 
time?—B.M., Port Arthur. 


Outlook for Cobalt mining is fuzzy, bu: 
while there’s life, there’s hope. 


Does Cochenour Willans look interesting 
—S.C., Lethbridge. 
About as much so as any of the golds 1 
its price category. 


Anything new on Torbrit?—U.N., Moni- 
real. 

Droopy all round — stock price, earning 
ore reserves. 

How is McKenzie Red Lake doing?— 
F.J., Winnipeg. 

Reaching a critical stage in underground 
exploration. 

Any early dividend prospects for Golden 
Manitou? —K.H., Halifax. 

No. 

What is Pitch-Ore Uranium Mines doing 
—C.A., Toronto. 

Casting about for a new property. 
What activity is there at Brilund Mine 
—T.V., Vancouver. 

Looking for the brass ring on copper- 
molybdenite ground in the Kirkland Lak 
section of Ontario. 

What is the status of McFinley Red Lak 
—C.J., Prince Rupert. C 
Called a halt to underground work pen I 
ing the sweetening of the kitty. 
Anything new with Mining Corp.? 
VU.K., Ottawa. 

No, although the scope of its interes s 
suggests the possibility of making new 
What put Quemont profits down in 
first half of the vear?—J.H., Kingston. 
Lower metal prices. 

How about uraniums now?—J.R., Va - 
couver. 

Looks like the turning point has com 
Stocks should go higher 

What is the outlook for Midcon just no 
—R.B., Montreal. 


Midcon will probably floor at about te 
present level or a shade lower until pla 
for next season’s drilling become know! 
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\ FEW MONTHS ago one of the directors 
of the Canadian Electrical Manufactur- 
rs’ Association asked general manager 
Napier Simpson just how he would de- 
scribe his job. Simpson replied, “I really 
ion't know — but if there were a few 
more of me around at times it would be 
hell of a lot easier!” 

As general manager of what is prob- 
ibly the country’s most powerful indus- 
trial association, 65-year-old Simpson is 
chief arbitrator and crusader for a flock 

120 member firms with an annual sales 

lly of about $1 billion. 

While Simpson has nothing to do with 
sales, he is vitally concerned with every 

her aspect of the industry—from public 

lations to union negotiations. And to 
\cep abreast of such problems he is con- 
iantly involved in meetings with top ex- 
utives and discussions with government 
nisters in Ottawa. 

It's simply amazing to watch Simpson 

these meetings”, said one CEMA offi- 
cul. “At the 11 o’clock conference he 

st, and does, have the bearing and 
of a talented diplomat. Two hours 

‘r you'll see him as a hard-boiled cost- 

scious businessman who'll fight for the 

red cent. At these meetings every- 

ng about him changes, including his 
ce and his expressions.” 

Simpson finds this dual role fascinating 

her than tedious, probably because he 

s had a rigorous training on both levels 

r since he can remember. 
8orn in Toronto in 1892, Simpson's fa- 
‘T, Chief accountant for the Canadian 
nk of Commerce, impressed him with 

need for an education, “from the age 
four years on”. After graduating from 
vis Collegiate, he entered the Civil 
igineering course at the University of 
ronto “because of my interest in math- 
latics and design”. In 1914 he gradu- 
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Who’s Who in Business 


Napier Simpson 


CEMA’s Live Wire 


As general manager of what is probably the country’s most power- 


ated with honors and joined a firm of 
consulting engineers as a junior engineer 
for one year. 

After leaving the firm, Simpson de- 
cided to join the army and gained his 
commission in Artillery after a six-week 
course at the Royal Military College at 
Kingston. In 1916 he was attached to the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force. “My army 
career ended when I came down with a 
severe case of scarlet fever the night be- 
fore our unit left for overseas. After six 
months of hospitalization, I guess the 
authorities were fed up, and I received 
my discharge in 1917.” 

A month later Simpson started with 
the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission 
as personal assistant to C. H. Hogg, who 
later became Hydro Chairman. Then, as 
he puts it, “I began to get the urge to 
move in 1927. A few months later I left 
the Hydro and opened a stock brokerage 
business with a friend under the firm 
name of Moore and Simpson Co. Ltd.” 

Eight years later the partnership was 
dissolved and Simpson went with another 
brokerage firm, Gardner, Wardrope & 
Co. until 1941. 

“That year I realized I was too old to 
go into service but I wanted to do some- 
thing so I joined Research Enterprises 
Ltd., a government company’ which 
made radar and optical equipment, as Di- 
rector of Purchasing”. Simpson was head 
of a staff of 157 people responsible for 
buying all materials and equipment. 

After the war. the company was dis- 
banded and he found his next job as su- 
perintendent in charge of construction at 
his old alma mater, The University of 
Toronto. During his one-year tenure he 
started construction of the Wallberg Me- 
morial Building, the Mechanical Building 
and the renovation of University College. 
Then, in the fall of 1947, he was asked to 


ful industrial association. he is both an arbitrator and a crusader. 


come to CEMA as general manager. 

Simpson enters the 3,500-square-foot 
association headquarters at 9 o'clock 
sharp every morning, ready to spend an 
eight-hour day in his plush, birch-pan- 
elled office. He claims his chief source of 
relaxation is his eight-room = split-level 
home called “Windwoods” which he and 
his wife share on a four acre lot. “I en- 
joy going out and dabbling in the gar- 
den with my houseman, Nells, it helps 
me to keep fit”. 

At 65, Simpson is the picture of fit- 
ness. Tall and trim, his grey hair and 
crisp suits make him look a full decade 
younger. Referring to his health, he says, 
“Thank God, I’m still free of such di- 
seases as heart ailments and ulcers. I 
guess I’m just plain lucky, and believe 
me I’m thankful for it.” 

Although he takes no regular vacations 
he enjoys fly-fishing and duck shooting 
“when I can escape for a long week-end”. 
During evening hours at home he enjoys 
“reading just about anything. But I ad- 
mit that like most other businessmen, I 
just haven’t got the time to read every- 
thing that interesis me.” 

He is now looking forward to spending 
a few week-ends at his new cottage on 
his island near Cognishene, Ontario. 

Above all, Simpson is especially proud 
that he has been invited by the Associa- 
tion to overlook the retirement age of 65 
and stay in his present capacity for the 
next five years. 

Looking back on his career, Simpson 
is the first to admit he has jumped 
through many positions, but he claims he 
isn’t the least bit sorry now. “While most 
young men are advised not to “drift 
around”, I feel I’ve gained invaluable ex- 
perience by moving into different fields. 
I honestly think it’s made my life more 
rewarding.” 
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tnership of individuals to own the 
idlal nvestMe . 
form a Canadian corporation. 
) lave several individuals each 
us own Canadian corporation 
hen participate as a partner in 
idian CUVITIeS 
e propertv in Canada can be owned 
% a non-resident corporation 
Where a non-resident individual gets 
entul income from property in Canada. a 
. oO 5 nust De withheld from. fhe 
{Ss intess ne non-resident 
mVeS 4 indertaking to file a Canadian 


ncome tax return. Where such an under 
Alng Nas been filed, a withholding tax ot 


e deducted from the funds 


idle to a 10Nn-resident instead = of 
rom the gross rentals 
t a return is filed, the income tax ap- 


cudle 18S Dased on the net income alter 


he deduction of operating expenses, de- 


yreclauion, and mortgage interest, but no 
eduction is allowed in respect of mortgage 
cipal payments. No deduction 1s per- 


non-resident for personal ex- 
tions. medical expenses or charitable 
ms. Where the non-resident is an 
lua! the rates Of tax are in accord- 
ce with the normal Canadian graduated 
f the tax on the net profit is less 
itnheld, then a refund may 
med on the overpayment of tax. 


1ion-resident is an AMerican co! 


eceiving rental income’ from 
uch rental income will be subject 
vithholding 1X as outlined 


such corporation may file a Cana- 
neome tax return and pay tax on 

E come at corporation rates 
ere foreign tmnvestors form a Cana- 
rporauon, the corporation 1s t 
withholding tax 


ne income earned Dy it in Canada. 


However. there is a withholding tax on 


2 


Due 
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terest or dividends which are paid 


, credited by the corporation to non- 


sidents Thus if the foreign investor 
nakes a loan the Canadian company. 


epayments of principal are not subject to 
Canadian tax but withholding tax is ap- 
le in respect of interest paid or cred- 
ted. However, if interest is payable to a 
person with whom the payer Is dealing at 
irm’s. length, in a currency other than 
Canadian currency and is not expressed 
oO be computed by reference to Canadian 
turrency, no deduction need be made. 

In some cases if a Canadian corpora- 
tron is a wholly-owned subsidiary of an 
\merican corporation, the withholding 
ax on dividends from the Canadian to 
tne American Corporation Is S% instead 
yf 5 

Residents of the United States are re- 
quired to pay tax in the United States on 
ncome earned in Canada. However, they 
are allowed a deduction from their Am- 
erican tax for Income tax paid to Canada. 

If it is the intention of the American 
investors to extend their Canadian opera- 
tions and therefore to plough back profits, 
it may be advisable to operate as a Cana- 
dian corporation in which case the earn- 
Ings of the corporation will not be sub- 


ect to United States tax. 


Bad Debts 


What is classtfied as a bad debt in Cana- 
lian Income Tax?—E.B.C., Toronto. 


The Income Tax Act provides that debts 
owing to the taxpayer which have become 
bad in the year may be deducted from 
income if they have been included in com- 
puting the taxpayer's income for that 
vear or a previous year. The commonest 
example of such a debt is one which arises 
upon a sale of merchandise or services in 
the normal course of business. The 
umount having been included in comput- 
ng income may be deducted from income 
tf the debt becomes bad. 

This is readily distinguishable from a 
oan to an emplovee since such an amount 
s not an item included in computing the 
lender's income 

However, the Act does provide an ex- 
ception whereby debts which have not 
been included in computing the taxpayer's 
income may be deducted if the debts arose 
from loans made in the ordinary course 
of business by a taxpayer where the lend- 
ng of money was part of the taxpayer’s 
ydinary business. Thus a finance com- 


pany could deduct from income the ba 
debts arising from its normal loans. 

In a recent case before the Income Ta 
Appeal Board, it was argued by a ta 
payer. a dealer in ship supplies, that 
was part of its business to make sho 
term loans to shipmasters and agent 
Some loans were made through a subsid 
iry company, the subsidiary company r 
ceiving the funds as a loan from the pa 
ent company. The subsidiary ceased oj 
erations at which time it owed the ta 
paving parent $5,000.00 on the loan ac 
count. Interest was not charged on thes 
loans. The taxpayer argued although thes 
amounts had not been included in compu 
ing its income, these loans were part 
the normal business of the company. R 
S. W. Fordham of the Appeal Board rule 
that such lending was merely incidental t 
the appellant's business activities and n 
in integral part thereof. Such form 
lending was purely a gratuitous accomm« 
dation rather than the business of lendin 
money: also. no interest was collected. 

On the other hand where the making 
loans or advances is an Integral part of 
company’s business (as in the case of 
lumber wholesaler which made loans 
lumber operators with whom it transacte 
business in the purchasing of timber an 
lumber), the bad debts arising from suc 


loans would qualify as deductions from 


the taxpayer's income. 


Penalties for Evasion 


Is there a special penalty involved for fai 
ing to report income?—C.B.L., Sudbury 


Generally.. penalties have not been levie 
where the failure to report income has de 
pended on the interpretation of the natur 
ot a transaction. For example, where 


taxpayer has not reported the profit on the 


sale of land (where the purchase and sal 
of land is not his normal business) in th 
belief that the profit was a capital gain 
the subsequent assessment of the profit a 
taxable income by the Tax Departmen 
has not generally resulted in a penalty fo 
evasion. In Canada, a taxpayer is not re¢ 
quired to declare capital gains. 
However. deliberate falsification of 1 
formation by the taxpayer will bring hi 
within the scope of Section 56 of the [1 
come Tax Act: 
“Every person who has wilfully, in an 
manner, evaded or attempted to evat 
payment of the tax payable by him 
for a taxation year or any part there¢ 
is liable to a penalty, to be fixed by tl 
Minister, of not less than 25% and n 
more than 50% of the amount of the 


evaded or sought to be evaded.” 


(In the absence of Garfield P. Smith, C 

Frank W. Wolman, B.Com., M.A., C.A 
also of the firm Smith, Winston & Wolma 
Chartered Accountants, is substituting fi 
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Roe’s Bid 
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yosco had touched $25.25 from $21. 
shareholders wondered why. 

Company officials still weren't talking. 
\ Toronto newspaper July 12 quoted 

V. Roe officials as denying their com- 
iny was involved in a deal to get Dosco 
ontrol. On Aug. 7 a Montreal newspaper 
ioted Dosco president C. B. Lang as 
enying an offer to purchase the company 
ad been received. 

The offer was announced Aug. & in the 
rm of a letter of intent from Roe to 
Josco. By this time Roe stock had dip- 
red to about $20 while Dosco had climb- 
d to about $30. 

Reactions to the offer were swift and 
metimes violent. 

Dosco directors split. The opposition 
iction claimed the deal would take con- 
ol of Dosco out of Canada because Roe 
ontrol is held by the Hawker Siddeley 
Group of Great Britain. They said Dos- 
o would be dismembered and parts clos- 
d down with subsequent unemployment 
nd economic distress for the Maritimes. 

R. A. Jodrey, a Dosco director and 
resident of Minas Basin Pulp and Pow- 

Co. Ltd. of Hantsport. N.S.. said Dos- 
o had spent $80 million on moderniza- 
on in post-war years. He said an offer 

$60 million for the Dosco “empire” 
‘ith a working capital of close to $50 
iillion was “ridiculous.” 

R. J. Bennett, mayor of New Glasgow. 
\.S.. said Dosco employees and _ their 
milies were “quite alarmed” at the deal. 
le said the price offered was “a pure 

al.” Closing of some Dosco operations 
isa big fear. “We're afraid they'll close 

“wn Eastern Car (a Dosco subsidiary ). 

lost the Amherst plant of Canadian 

They (Roe) have already spent $15 
lion on Canadian Car. They won't 
nt Eastern Car too.” 

fo meet the blast of opposition. Roe 

sident Crawford Gordon sent out a 

clal letter to shareholders. He said 
lat the Roe offer meant was that the 

npany was prepared “to put up as 
ich as $100 million in shares and cash 
cause we are convinced the Dosco 
sup of 
wth and expansion potential. The idea 
ing put forward in some areas that we 


companies has tremendous 


'y want Dosco to close up part or all of 
is too far-fetched to require a reply.” 
But the opposition was not quelled. 
lodrey, emerging as a leader of the 
t-sell faction, questioned the value of 
offer which included both cash and 
’e stock for Dosco shares. 
‘How do we know what that Roe stock 
ll be worth? The market for it is so 
in and so much of it is held outside 
inada nobody can say what it will be 
orth. And what does Roe know about 
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the steel business anyway? They've never 
run anything on a competitive basis. I say 
Roe’s just seen the handwriting on the 
wall. The aircraft business is on the skids 
and they just want to save their skins 
with Dosco. Our Wabana property alone 
is worth more than they're offering fo: 
the whole thing.” 

Pro-sell factions said Dosco needed 
new. efficient management. Roe’s offer. 
they said. would be the making of Dosco 
Sut Roe itself said it had no definite 
plans for Dosco except to operate it as a 
separate unit. 

Amid the huff of rhetoric and angry 
charges the investment community stud- 
ied the deal while Roe and Dosco stocks 
drifted downward. 

This is what they saw. 

A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. is a holding 
company for the Hawker Siddeley Group 
Ltd. of Great Britain. Roe. although only 
12 years old, has nine subsidiaries in 
Canada. Its wholly owned companies in- 
clude Avro Aircraft Ltd.. Orenda Engines 
[td.. Canadian Car Co. Ltd... Canadian 
Steel Foundries (1956) Ltd. and Cana- 
dian Steel Improvement Ltd. Total sales 
for Roe are estimated at about $230 mil- 
lion a year. Net profit for 1956. which 
includes only 10 months’ operations of 
Can-Car were almost $9 million. Working 
capital was almost $12 million and_ in- 
ventories were about $20 million. Total 
assets are about $115 million. 

The company has 4.737.500 no pat 
value common shares outstanding of which 
84.4 are held by Hawker Siddeley. Op- 
tions at $12.50 to be exercised before 
1966 are outstanding on a further 84.- 
000 shares. A 500.000-share public offer- 
ing 2t $16 a share last October was over- 
subscribed and netted Roe $7.5 million. 

A. V. Roe is pursuing a goal of ex- 
pansion, diversification and integration. A 
recent step illustrating this policy was the 
purchase of 150.000 shares — somewhat 
less than 10% —of the outstanding com- 
mon stock of Algoma Steel Ltd. from the 
estate of the late Sir James Dunn. Can- 
Car uses about $9 million worth of stee 


and pig annually and Algoma’s shipyard 
facilities can be readily integrated with 
Can-Car’s requirements. Kingsway Trans- 
port. an Algoma subsidiary, could be 
customer for Can-Car’s products. 

The present balance of A. V. Roe hbe- 
tween aeronautical and commercial busi- 
ness is thought to be about evenly divid- 
ed. Roe plans minimum capital expendi- 
tures of $50 million in the next five years 
or so. 

Dosco was incorporated in 1928 as part 
of the reorganization of the British Em- 
pire Steel Corp. Ltd. It has since become 
a fully integrated operation from mining 
to advanced fabrication. Its products 1n- 
clude iron ore. coal. coke. pig iron. ingots. 
forgings. bars and shape. nails. ships. rail- 
It has 


55 subsidiary and associated companies. 


road freight cars and_ bridges. 


Dosco subsidiaries include Dominion 
Iron and Steel Ltd... Dominion Wabana 
Ore Ltd.. Dominion Shipping Co.. Ltd.. 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd.. The Canadian 
Bridge Co. Ltd... Canadian Tube and Stee! 
Products Ltd.. The Eastern Car Co. Ltd 
and Dominion Coal Co. Ltd 


Ihe company’s total assets for 


were listed at $ISI million. Net income 


was $7 million with working capita Close 


j 


to $SO million and inventories carried 


$42 million. The company, through its 
subsidiaries. emplovs some 30,000 persons 
more than any other single Can 
Organization 
Dosco. because of its east coast Cu 
tion has been operating at a disadvantage 


for some time in respect to Its remoteness 


from Canadian markets. This h p 
vented a more aggressive expansion 
more of the profitable finishing lines. T 


situation is being improved upon. Mod 
ernization programs and cost-cutting have 
been effective 

Outstanding Dosco capitalization ¢ 
sists Of 2.080.366 no. pal value 
$7.956.000 in 4% convertible debent 
due Aug. 15. 1961: 310.000.000 In 4 
convertible debentures due May 15. 197 
and redeemable at $625,000 annually 
1962-1969. convertible up to and inclu 
ing Nov. 15. 1961 into SS ordinary shares 
for each $1.000 principal amount. Ff 
ed debt of subsidiaries totalled $7.312.800 
at the end of 1956 In addition it 


nitxtan 


end of 1956 the company had outstand- 


ing $1.750.000 in 3'2% series A sinning 


fund debentures due in 1960 and $3.2 
OOO in 40% series B sinking fund deben 
tures due in 1968 

To get control of Dosco Roe offered 


For the common stock: 1!4 Roe shares 
plus $10.25 for eact Dosco share 

For the 4 convertibles 5 Ro 
common shares plus $199.75 for 
$500 principal amount 

For the 4's convertibles: 6&8 Ro 
common shares plus $574.46 for eacl 
$1.000 principal amount 

Roe. in its letter ol nte Sale ¢ 
offer would not be binding unless snares 

; nting in aggreg 


and debentures representl 


1.600.000 shares 


j " iret 
formal offer clapsed This equire 
one-month time nterval from date o! C 

¢ £9 . 
would give Roe abot < Ol Ot 
ing Dosco shares 


Roe subsequently announced that to 
raise the money for the transaction, esl 
mated to cost up to $100 million in cash 
and shares porposed to issue $24,000 
O00 of preferred shares convertible nto 
common stock. The issue would be 240 


000 shares of $100 par. Of the total, 
Hawker Siddeley would take $20 million 


yn 


leaving $4 million for public subscription 


The company also proposes to increase 


} ~| 1() 7 on 
authorized common stock to 10 mitiion 


fron 00.000 


he more the investment community 
Cc 
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Violence at Murdochville 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 
was soon to be greatly increased when the 
mine went into production and that pres- 
ent employees would not be representa- 
tive of the new labor force The union 
charged that the company had intimidated 
and fired workers to keep the union out. 
The company complained that unrest and 
agitation constantly disrupted work sched- 
ules. The board turned down the USW 
application. 

The following year, on July 16, 1954, 
the company signed a contract with the 
International Union of Mine Employees, 
a unit of the old Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. The two-year agreement 
could be re-opened by company or union 
by serving notice during the 30-day period 
ending Dec. 15, 1955. The union took ad- 
vantage of this provision and on Jan. 1956 
they sat down with the company to talk 
about wage increases and the talks went 
on through February. 

The company says they had reached a 
tentative agreement, that the union repre- 
sentatives went away to present the pro- 
posals to the union membership and that 
nothing has been heard from them since. 
Instead, a few weeks later, the company 
heard from the Quebec Labor Relations 
Board that its old foe, the United Steei- 
workers, has made another application for 
certification. 

The USW, on the other hand. says 
that the company had reached no agree- 
ment with the IUM. that the IUM had 
asked for a conciliation officer to come to 
Murdochville to settle its argument with 
the company and that the board had re- 
fused on the grounds that an officer could 
not be sent unless the contract had expired 
and was being re-negotiated. 

The company’s next move was to ask 
the Labor Board to produce all documents 
filed with it by the USW, claiming the 
right to know if the membership claimed 
by the union was authentic. The union op- 
posed the request and said disclosure of 
the names would lead to firings. 

While the Labor Board pondered this 
problem, the company obtained from Hon. 
Oscar Boulanger of the Superior Court 2 
It of prohibition which ordered the 
Labor Board not to certify the union. 

This was on August 2, 1956. Since 


W 


then the normal procedures for settling 
labor disputes have been frozen at Mur- 
dochville. The USW asked for a meeting 
and the company said it felt itself restrain- 
ed from meeting with the union because 
of the court order, 

The USW called a meeting of Gaspe 
Copper workers and claims 681 attended 
and that 98 per cent voted by secret ballot 
to strike. The union admits such a strike 
might be technically illegal but feels it 
was justified. Roger Bedard the USW 
Organizer at Murdochville says this strike 


»4 
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vote was not used because other negotia- 
tions were underway at the time between 
the USW and Noranda in Northwest Que- 
bec and there was “a gleam of hope” that 
successful negotiations there might help 
bring a settlement at Murdochville. 

On March 10, 1957, however, Theo 
Gagne, president of the USW local at 
Murdochville, reported he had been fired 
(the company says it was just a layoff) 
and the union unanimously decided to 
make use of the old strike vote and walk- 
ed off the job. The company says Gagne 
had asked for a grievance committee meet- 
ing to consider his case and that it had 
been set for March 11. 

As the days passed following the strike, 
the company announced that it intended 
to resume work. Some of the workers had 
stayed in the area. Others came looking 
for work and were subjected to a barrage 
of stones. Cars were turned over and 
smashed. Provincial police raced to the 
area and cleared the road in front of the 
plant. The company got an injunction 
restraining the union from picketing the 
area. 

Shortly after the strike began, a com- 
pany oil tank was blasted with dynamite 
at Mont Joli, 24 miles north of the St. 
Lawrence Gulf. A few weeks later a 
night blast near the waste conveyor on 
company property seriously injured three 
strikers, one of whom later died. Still 
another blast wrecked a corner of the 
transfer house narrowly missing a nearby 
non-striking workman. 

On August 19 police allowed a token 
24-hour picket line to be set up off the 
Gaspe Copper property and it was manned 
by unionists from many parts of the pro- 
vince who arrived in a motorcade to dem- 
onstrate their sympathy, led by Claude 
Jodoin, president of the Canadian Labor 
Congress. The picket line was broken up 
by non-strikers (Jodoin says they were 
“professional goons”) who hurled stones 
at the pickets, turned over cars and 
wrecked union offices. Four non-strikers 
were injured in a shot-gun blast fired by 
a striker. One striker died of a heart at- 
tack following the pitched battle. Police 
used tear gas and fired shots into the 
ground to break up the melee. 

Despite police cruisers which patrolled 
the streets night and day, the bitterness in 
Murdochville was easy to see. Strikers 
taunted men who had returned to work or 
who had come into the town to take over 
strikers’ jobs and move into deserted 
houses. The company served legal notice 
of back rent owing but continued to pro- 
vide electric and other utilities and refrain- 
ed from evictions. Strikers, meanwhile 
were living on subsistence strike pay. Re- 
tail business was off about 50 per cent. 
When, and if, the strikers go back to work 
they will face a backlog of rent, house 





payments and installment payments o 
their cars and radios on which financ: 
companies have withheld collection re 
coveries. 

Premier Maurice Duplessis remaine 
aloof in the situation, probably because hi; 
government's legislation is the basic issu: 
out of which the situation developec 
Like the Gaspe Copper company, he ways 
awaiting the outcome of the legal prc- 
ceedings initiated by the company. 

The company’s legal case, in turn de- 
pends on the outcome of another compai- 
able case, launched by La Compagnie d: 
Transport Boischatel Limitee, for a writ 
of prohibition preventing certification of i 
union. In this case the company was r- 
fused. 

Crux of the issue is the article in Que- 
bec’s labor law which says the decisions 
of the Quebec Labor Relations Board “can- 
not be repealed and cannot be reversed by 
the courts.” The transport company cha’- 
lenges that clause. Gaspe Copper officia's 
say the company is awaiting the decision 
before proceeding with their case, if it 
is deemed necessary. 

The Gaspe company does not challenge 
the board’s powers in law but alleges ir- 
regularities and omissions (refusal to 
divulge material filed by the union wit 
the board). Consideration of the Mu: 
dochville case must await decision of the 
seven-man appeal court which heard th 
case of La Compagnie de Transport Boi 
chatel. This means that the issue, if ap 
pealed fully, might hang on for as long 
as three years. 

Meanwhile things in Murdochville were 
getting worse and neither company no 
union was doing anything to impro\ 
them. Bedard coritinued to flail the com 
pany and all Gaspe buzzed with gossip 
creating tension that even a modest publ 
relations program would help ease. TI 
company has never adequately explainc 
the legal situation. As a result, the young 
strikers with their home-made slogans 
their sweaters think they are right: The 
slogans read: “En gréve pour la Justice 
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island for Queen Elizabeth of Englan! 

You must go to the top of Signal Hi! 
to see the historic Cabot Tower, whee 
the first wireless message across the A‘- 
lantic was received, in 1901. The old Fo't 
and Queen’s Battery, also on Signal Hi! 
date from 1705 and this is a fine vanta e 
point from which to get a magnifice 
view of the city, the harbour, the narro’-s 
and the sea. 

When you have seen St. John’s, t 
Peninsula is waiting to be explored 
your “drive-yourself” car. For you ha 
come to Avalon, and, unlike the rest >f 
Newfoundland, the best way to see it Is 
by road. 
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1ents oO 5 ° made, possibly even as early as the timing 
. financ: Roe ~ Bid of the letter of intent. 
‘tion re The question of whether the Roe offer 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 is good, brokers say, revolves in part ¥ 
remaine ooked at the situation, the more it wond- around one point: How realistic is the y 
cause hi; red. market for A. V. Roe shares? : 
SiC iSSU* It is believed Roe originally intended The point here is that although the 
evelope: o pick up Dosco stock on the open mar- open market generally reflects the valua- 
, he was et and negotiate commitments from large _ tion investors place on a company, par- 
‘gal pro- vareholders in secret. It would gain con- ticular factors can distort that valuation. 
r ol, and present Dosco with a fait ac- In this case the “thinness” of the market 
turn de- ompli. But it suddenly learned that for Roe stock could be a distorting factor. 
compat - ‘hoenix -Rheinrohr were also buying Some 84% of A. V. Roe’s 4.737.500 
aunle de Josco stock. This knowledge forced shares are held by Hawker Siddeley. That penn 
roa writ Xoe’s hand and compelled them into a means only about 758.000 were available s FOR EVERY | 
tion of i ublic offering. The upset in Roe’s plans for the Canadian market. Of these. siz- re — | 
was Ic- n this reconstruction is blamed for much able chunks are doubtless firmly held by 5 = | 
f the ham-handed “secrecy” attempts. such groups as _ institutional “investors. é BUSINESS | 
- in Que- That there was haste and some con- This, in turn, means the “floating supply” | : . | 
decisions usion When the letter of intent was pre- of stock is small. Of the 500.000 public or 
ard “can- sented to Dosco shareholders seems ap- offering last October, a sizable portion SOCIAL | 
yersed by parent. First, Dosco directors were not found its way back to Britain. | 
any cha'- old previously that an offer by Roe was The stock market's action following ; 
> officia's o be discussed Aug. 8. Secondly, no the announcement of the letter of intent | soiissnvetileang 
decision opies of the Roe balance sheet were has prompted some observers to wonder re 
se, if it vailable for Dosco directors to study and if the deal is good for either company. — 
hirdly, no copies of the letter of intent They suggest the market may feel that naw 
challenge vere available for directors. A. V. Roe is over-extending itself in try- | 
lleges ir- Investment circles believe, however, ing to gobble a company the size of | PV ee ] 
fusal to hat Roe won the race with Phoenix- Dosco. They point out that stock markets | aa GOODS 
ion with Kheinrohr handily. In fact, they suggest have been taking it on the chin lately and | | 
he Mur- protests by anti-sell groups are useless. new financing is expensive and difficult. | ela Bench | 
nm of the [hey think Roe had close to its 52% ob- The decline in Roe stock following official | HAMILTON — ONTARIO _ 
eard the jective in commitments and open-market word of the deal could mean the market | Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
ort Bois- purchases before the formal offer was doesn’t like it. ——— | 
e, if ap- 
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__How do you know you can't write? 




















any nor 

improve 

the com- AVE YOU EVER TRIED? Have you _ responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance 
h_ gossip - ever attempted even the least bit of you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
st public training, under competent guidance? _ Writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
se. The a _ Or have you been sitting back, as it self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to 
wished Quickly Sells To is sO easy to do, waiting for the day to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
Xplaincd Four Publications come when you will awaken, all of a sud- make your feelings articulate. 

le youn2 received a, cheque den, to the discovery, “I am a writer” Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabu- 
ygans on jicate, Montreal, for a If the latter course is the one of your lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
ht: The 2: pr ale ag choosing, you probably never will write. thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
: sha ily Herald’ accept- Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must earned for mater that takes little time .to write — stories, 
Justice articles on women’s be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. articles on business, hobbies, travels. sports, news items, local. 


vities. I have also 
ributed articles on 
ming activities in 


church and club activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 
becomes a | 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 


We all know that, in our time, the egg does 
ina te the “Farmers come before the chicken. 

M cazine’."” —- Mrs. Al- It is seldom that anyone 

Lni¢ | ce Seung te! writer until he (or she) has been writing for 

{, ‘Ontario. | "some time. That is why so many authors 

* and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
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business. The day-to-day necessity of writ- fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
Englan ! ing—of gathering material about which to vation, dramatic instinct. creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
8 TT o aye > > a > . u . . . ~ -r . 
mal Hiil write—develops their talent, wor insight, taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupon today and see 
 wiheré their background and their confidence aS what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
. 2 nothing else — —— estiinite of Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. (Founded 1925). (Licensed 
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Air Foree 


There are also radar stations on the 
coasts of northern North America, radar 
towers off the coast and radar picket ships 
and planes on constant patrol around the 
perimeter of the continent, Their purpose 
is to prevent a Russian “end run” around 
the main aerial defences. 

How good is this system, built at a cost 
of billions of dollars? 

Defence officials in Ottawa feel that 
the system would so blunt a Soviet as- 
sault that the attack would not be dect- 
sive. And they feel that the Russians are 
not going to launch an attack unless they 
expect it to be decisive. If it weren't. they 
would reap the whirlwind. 

Nobody in authority pretends that some 
Russian bombers wouldn't get through 
the defences and hit their targets. There 
IS not even an estimate of the percentage 
of bombers which would be shot down. 

\n indication of how good the defences 
will have to be: Prof. J. I. Jackson. a 
member of the directing staff of the RC- 
AF staff college at Toronto, has estimat- 
ed that perhaps as few as 40 hydrogen 
bombs carried by 40 planes could oblit- 
erate the industrial potential and civiliz- 
ed order of the United States—or Russia. 
He adds: “Even if a defence could de- 
Stroy 90 per cent of an attacking force, a 
proportion incredible by Second World 
War standards, only 400 bombers would 
be required to have 40 reach their tar- 

This gives one an idea of the tremend- 
ous task before those who must plan 
North America’s defence 

The RCAF now is having developed a 
plane which will go 1.500 or more miles 
an hour. And anti-aircraft. missiles, al- 
ready part of the U.S. defence picture. 
will become part of Canadian defence in 
a few years. 

Beyond these is the ominous spectre of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile. With 
the best radar possible. the warning of an 
attack with such weapons would be only 
five Or SIX minutes compared to 214 to 
three hours for 600-miles-an-hour bomb- 
ers today. 

Many officials think that the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile will become an 
effective weapon in 10 to 15 years. Al- 
ready Canada’s Defence Research Board 
Is. conducting basic work on defence 
ugainst this weapon. The defence presum- 
ably will take the form of an anti-missile. 
In the space of a few minutes, radar or 
some other detection system would have 
to track the missile. plot an interception 
point. feed the information to the anti- 
missile and fire it automatically. 

No wonder, then, that there is need for 
complete integration of the air defence 
system in North America. Canada prob- 
ably benefits more than the U.S. be- 






cause this country has only nine fighter 


squadrons at home. The U.S. has some 
150 in its air defence command. 

Integration has already started before 
Air Marshal Slemon takes up his post at 
Colorado Springs. American Scorpion jets 
are landing at Canadian bases for a day 
or two to enable RCAF ground crews to 
become acquainted with their refuelling 
and rearming procedures. RCAF CF-100 
jets are making similar trips to American 
bases. In other words, as far as air de- 
fence is concerned, the Canada-U.S. bor- 
der is being wiped out. 

All battle plans must be carefully laid 
in advance so that each squadron, no mat- 
ter whether Canadian or American, knows 
its exact job in event of a Russian bomb- 
er attack on this continent. When the 
commander says “Go!” everybody goes 
without that familiar last-minute panic 
during which everybody runs around 
wringing his hands and wondering what 


he should do. 
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DEW Line jets in Alaska. 


Now a dapper 53, Air Marshal Slemon 
has a vast capacity for plain. hard desk 
work. Not long ago, he told a reporter 
that in his more than four years as boss 
of the RCAF he had found time to have 
lunch outside his office only eight times, 
excluding those times when he had to en- 
tertain visiting VIPs. His lunch usually 
consists of a sandwich which he munches 
as the work goes on and aides keep bring- 
ing in new problems. 

Some airmen regard him as too cau- 
tious, especially in a service which is as 
brash and young (33 years) as the Air 
Force. But he once told an interviewer 
that when he left his post as chief of air 
staff he didn’t want to leave behind a leg- 
acy of errors. 

“IT want to be able to look right in the 
eye the men who come after me. The fact 
is today that a single error of judgment 

a wrong type of plane, for instance— 
can be terribly costly.” 

\ir Marshal Slemon has spent his en- 
tire adult life in the Air Force. He is the 





only member of the 50,000-man_ for : 
still serving who was also a member whi 
the RCAF was formed in 1924. 

He has taken a large hand in the sha 
ing of its policy and organization from 
small group of daredevils flying ricke 
biplanes into the biggest and  costlic 
branch of Canada’s armed forces. T 
Air Force now takes more than 44 p) 
cent of the 134-billion-dollar defen 
budget compared to 25’% per cent for tie 
Army and 15 per cent for the Navy. 

A native of Winnipeg. Air Marshal SI! - 
mon graduated from the University «tf 
Manitoba as an engineer. He won his 
pilot’s wings in 1924 and did a lot of fl 
ing in those early air-age days in the Ai 
tic and sub-Arctic. 

During the Second World War he den:- 
onstrated his talent for organization. He 
formed the RCAF’s famed No. 6 bombce: 
group in 1942 and became deputy com- 
mander of the 15 heavy bomber squa: 
rons and 24,000 men. He was depuis 
commander of the RCAF overseas in the 
last few months of the war and was pick- 
ed to lead the RCAF Pacific force. He 
served at Air Force headquarters afte! 
the war. bossed training command and 
was appointed chief of Air Staff Jan. 31. 
1953. 

Since then, he has led the RCAF in its 
biggest peacetime buildup. 

During this time, 12 fighter squadrons 
were sent to Europe: nine CF-100 jet in- 
terceptor squadrons were organized tor! 
home defence and plans laid for three 
more: the Pinetree and mid-Canada ra- 
dar lines were built; maritime and tactical 
air commands were established; new 
planes were brought into service and 
more ordered; a start was made on equip- 
ping jet interceptors with air-to-air-guid- 
ed misiles; new airfields were built; thou- 
sands of Canadian and NATO fliers 
were trained. 

Air Marshal Slemon, who wears 4 
small moustache and speaks in a_ soft 
voice. shows the strain of all this about 
as much as a man who has never worked 
a day in his life. For relaxation, he quits 
the headaches of his office and visits 
an Operational squadron. Now it will 
be his responsibility, with Gen. Earle 
Partridge of the U.S. Air Force. 
supreme headquarters commander, 0 
work out detailed plans for compl-te 
co-ordination of the RCAF and US..F 
fighter commands in event of a Russ: in 
air onslaught on North America. 

Each Air Force will maintain coni ol 
of its own training procedures, types of 
aircraft used and the like. But when 
comes to operations, the two fighter cc '- 


mands will act as a single team. 

Air Marshal Slemon has always re 
red to the “defence of North Americ 
not to the “defence of Canada” or ~ ¢ 
fence of the U.S.” Now he will plas 4 
major role in the integrated planning 0! 
the defence of North America. 
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Sponsors 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


cale sales presentations, with charts, since 
inuary of this year—significantly, only 
or two filmed TV series. Pierre Radisson 
nd Last Of The Mohicans. 
“You don’t have to talk to G.M. or 
ever Brothers like a spieler at a car- 
ival, using a razzle-dazzle presentation 
it.” Malloy says. “They know more 
bout the TV medium than we do. In 
elling TV, we use a ‘depth’ sell rather 
van a ‘hard’ sell. We're as aggressive 
s we can be, under the circumstances. 
\fter all, only a handful of big advertisers 
n Canada can afford TV. Usually, we 
eave it up to the ad agency to make 
full-scale presentation to its client.” 
Other Canadian performers. while ad- 
niring Vaughan’s outburst against the 
CBC's lack of showmanship, are reluctant 
o comment. Their future still lies in 
he hands of the CBC, and. as they point 
out, Vaughan derives income from sour- 
ces other than the CBC. He is musical 
lirector of Glory Record Co. in New 
York: he owns a music publishing com- 
pany. Clarendon House. Ltd., issuing 
popular ballads like Walk Hand In Hand; 
e conducts an orchestra lucratively for 
ociety balls: and several advertisers are 
terested in sponsoring him in a five- 
iuy-a-week radio Denny Vaughan Show. 
Joan Fairfax, who earned $300 a week 
vocalist on The Denny Vaughan Show, 
says, “Pd prefer to be discreetly ‘no com- 
nent. Bob McGall assured me the chan- 
ces Were good I'd have my own CBC-TV 
ow this coming season.” 
Don Wright, whose 10-voice choir 
ned $1,000 a week on The Denny 
uzhan Show, observes, “I agree with a 
of what Denny said. But I can’t de- 
it. because my group has been work- 
on the CBC-TV summer replacement 


show, Moonlight Bav.” 


\lex Barris, still employed as panelist 


o> CBC-TV’s Frontpage Challenge, com- 
ments, “Pm not mad at anybody. I'd be 


ar, if I said T wouldn't regret it should 
CBC drop The Barris Beat. But if 'm 
ipped. I won't cry publicly.” Jackie 
-. who earned $500 a week to emcee 
S15.000 weekly Jackie Rae Show, now 
partner in running a Toronto night 
b. the Stage Door, which grosses $12.- 
) a week. He also owns Jackie Rae 
dductions, Ltd., which hopes to  pack- 

radio-TV shows for the CBC, and is 
sequently still involved with the cor- 
ition. 

I'm not bitter.” Rae says. “I used to 
d down Bob McGall’s job at the CBC. 
| understand the hazards of show busi- 
s. Naturally, McGall has got to back 
his CBC producer, Lloyd Brydon. But 
Brydon did ruin Denny's show, by not 
‘ing him a simple, Lawrence Welk for- 
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mat, it’s Denny who suffers. The CBC, 
unlike commercial networks, never has 
fired one of its producers. In pro show 
biz. you've got to sell seats first. I don't 
think the CBC is as cognizant of mass 
public tastes as it should be, when de- 
ciding to kill at least three variety shows.” 

Bob McGall, the CBC-TV’s national 
Supervisor of variety programs, is fat 
from being the villain of the piece. At 
40, he has been in show business since 
he quit school at 16 to tour the Prairies 
as a Saxophone player with the red-coated 
Knights of Pythias jazz band. 

He concedes that the CBC loses an 
“added plus” when it drops a TV _ per- 
sonality in whom it already has invested 
money and time in developing. However. 
he says the main job is to build up a 
new variety show; building up the name 
of the Canadian star is just a corollary. 
While he respecis “advertising brains.” he 
adds, “We don't give in to the spon- 
sor’s wishes necessarily—we spend hours 
sometimes wrangling. as in any healthy 
partnership. where there’s mutual re 
spect.” 

In the final analysis, the chief criticism 
to be levelled against the CBC, is that 
it has no showmanship values. What cri- 
teria determine whether a variety show 
should — be 
tastes of the sponsor: of the public, as 


renewed or  scrapped—the 
reflected in ratings and newspaper re- 
views: or the wish to please a Royal Com- 
mission’s vague plea for “uncommercial 
culture”? 

This confusion appears to stem directly 
from the ambiguity of the CBC’s board 
chairman, A. Davidson Dunton: he shuns 
the phrase. “show business”, and_ prefers 
to call himself one who works in “com- 
munications”. Until he. or the Diefen- 
baker Government. reconciles the appar- 
ent contradiction between being a civil 
servant, dedicated to public service, and 
a showman, devoted to entertaining the 
public, the CBC will undoubtedly con- 
tinue its uneasy, blow-hot, blow-cold_ flir- 
tation with commercial showmanship. 





Graphic: Another casualty. 


UN Assembly 
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example, are items dealing with the 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy; the 
Conference on Reviewing the UN Char- 
ter; the report of the UN Commission 
on Unification and Rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea: the Report of the Director of the 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees in the Near East; the 
Report of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees; the Report of the Com- 
mittee on South-west Africa, the Report 
of the International Law Commission, 
and others. 

\ second group has to do with at- 
tempts by some members to amend the 
Charter in order to increase the non-per 
manent membership in the Security 
Council and the membership in the Eco 
nomic and Social Council. Both of these 
important questions are a continuation of 
discussions at the last General Assembly 
\ third area is the large and complicat- 
ed problem of disarmament and Item 24 
provides an opportunity to debate the 
possibility of a treaty or convention for 
the regulation. limitation and reduction of 
all armaments. as well as the prohibition 
of nuclear weapons 

4 fourth group is of particular inter- 
est to those who believe in the Assembly 
as a possible source of international law 
making. even within the present limita- 
tions of the Assembly's power to bind 
member states. For the Agenda contains 
a number of proposed draft covenants, 
conventions. treaties etc.. dealing with a 


variety of significant juridical issues 


Item 33. for example. raises again the 
proposed international covenants on Hu- 
man Rights. while Item 34 brings for- 
ward the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information. Both of these matters 
particularly the first. have been before the 
Assembly on a number of occasions and 
have posed nettling questions of law and 
policy for many member states. The re- 
grettable Canadian diffidence about Hu- 
man Rights—supposedly for internal con- 
stitutional reasons—is well known at the 
United Nations: but it is possible that Mr 
Diefenbaker. remembering his own Bill 
of Rights stand over the years, may pro- 
vide a new Canadian interest in this con- 
troversial and value-ridden field 

For it should not be forgotten that 
while human rights have become 4 
chronically attractive subject for interna- 
tional debate. within or without the 
United Nations. the original Declaration 
of Human Rights passed by the Assem- 
bly in December. 1948. was not binding 
on its members. It attempted, not with- 
out success. to State a certain decent 
minimum for the behavior of all states 
f 


toward their peoples. For the past eight 


years. the Commission on Human Rights 
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has been trying to tind a wavy to convert 


these standards into law by formulating 
reatv provisions that could be recom- 
mended by the Assembly and then lead 


to international agreements having a con- 


; trolling effect on the public law of all 
; signatory states. But, alas, the concur- 
ence of draftsmen in a commission— 

there are two instruments ready, one on 


‘ivil and political rights and the other 


yn economic and social rights—has gone 


10 farther although it remains a_ signal 
‘ment to have had a draft that was 
eptable to a majority of the Commis- 
ip of member states with va- 
ind social backgrounds. 





truth is that even a covenant 


lealing with civil and political rights re- 
ires “measures of implementation” and 


»w states are happy about having some 


nternational agency peek into the family 
‘ts of behavior by governments to- 


ward their own people. especially where 


there mav be minority or racial questions 


Here’ 


¢ 
4 
C 


or simple dictatorships as embarrassing 


{ 


skeletons. The prospect, therefore, of suc- 


Assembly for the civil and 


cess in this 

politic rights covenant, to sav nothing 
f the economic and social rights draft. 
re very poor indeed. 


¥ 


Included among these important jural 
tems are a Draft Code of Offences 
Against the Peace and Security of Man- 
Nuremberg trial 


kind based upon the 


principles, and a proposal for interna- 
tional criminal jurisdiction as well as a 
definitnon of “aggression” report 
from a special committee \ggression, 
ke love. remains chronically indefinable, 
ind this Assembly is not likely to change 
he record. 

Three important classes remain to be 
fentified. Political questions of a special 
id contentious character, and here Item 


58 on Cvprus id Item 47 on 


Algeria 


1 


vill have to pass i barrage of objections 
is well as quiet backstairs manoeuvering 
Xefore the vill be accepted on the final 
\genda—with every likelihood of either 
rr both failing to get the required ma- 

vy. Palestine. the refugees Hungary 
S ving a special session from the 12th 

the 17th of September—and_ possibly 


Muscat and Oman, are all possible can- 
before the political items are 
idopted 

Reports on Trust Territories and In- 
formation from Non-Self-governing Ter- 
ritories, are another fine source of con- 
tention and represent a vast change in 
the idea of international reponsibility. 
The colonial age was passing politically 
ore World War I, but juridically 


ts international departure may be meas- 


+ 


well bef 
ired from the mandates principles of the 
League and now more elaborately under 
the UN Charter with its trusteeship sys- 
tem and the duty of metropolitan states 

eport frankly about their non-self- 
Indeed, the Trustee- 


verning charges. 


hip Council and the Fourth Committee 


Baseteenioe 


of the Assembly have become a kind of 
court of appeal for many dependent peo- 
ples with both gains and headaches re- 
sulting from this international supervi- 
sion. Yemen scarcely is qualified to ad- 
vise France on Algeria and yet this re- 
peated absurdity does not do basic vio- 
lence to the achievements under Chapters 
XI and XII of the Charter. French Togo- 
land’s future and the Somaliland boun- 
dary with Ethiopia will be carefully stud- 
ied; while reports from Britain, France, 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand and 
others must pass the critical eves of fel- 
low member states as they tell the story 
of non-self-governing peoples under their 
control. 

Finally, the Assembly is the principal 
organ concerned with the administration 
of the United Nations. As the parent leg- 
islative body its work in supervising UN 
idministration, comes closest in analogy 
to the regular supervisory functions of 
i national legislature dealing with the ad- 
ministrative and financial arrangements 
of the executive. The estimates and budg- 
et for 1958; extra budgetary require- 
ments: co-ordination between the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies: 
personnel questions — all of these come 
under the benign eye of the Assembly af- 
ter sifting through the detailed labors of 
its Fifth Committee. 

For while the Assembly debates and 
then crystallizes its thoughts in resolu- 
tions, its real work is done in a series of 


seven main committees—political, ad hoc 


political, economic, social, trusteeship. 
idministrative, legal —- to which all re- 


ports, draft resolutions and other main 
igenda items are referred for study. To 
that extent, therefore, the real struggles, 
except in moments of crisis, are in the 
committees—whether the object is a new 
economic program for underdeveloped 
countries, a plan for refugees, the future 
of trust territories, the success of the dis- 
irmament proceedings, etc. etc. 

With such a varied diet of problems 
nd hopes, of pelitics and manoeuvers 
the Assembly is a source of fascination to 
the observer. For here the experience of 
parliaments and legislatures as remote as 
Westminster is from the Supreme Soviets 
personnel as contrasting as a 
flowing robes and a 


and OI! 
Saudi 
suave West-European professional diplo- 
mat, all create a climate utterly unique 
in the world of organized government. 
For weak though it may be in its ability 
to enforce rules other than by its persua- 
sion and its standards, nevertheless the 
United Nations is an instrument of inter- 
national government and the precursor 
of more complex forms one day to come. 
Already its arm reaches deeply into the 
affairs of states, far beyond the concepts 
of sovereignty and international jurisdic- 


prince in 


tion that were taken for granted a genera- 
tion ago. For however much the French 


may protest about Algeria, the British 


about Cyprus, the Soviets about Hungary 
or the South Africans about Apartheid 
all of these matters are slowly coming 
to be taken as illustrations of the legiti- 
mate concern of this international forum 

It is, of course, true that the Suez-Si 
nai and Hungarian crises exposed som: 
of the pretensions of those who advance 
too large a claim for world order as at 
effective fact today. The British, th 
French and the Israelis withdrew parth 
because the Assembly spoke, partly be 
cause of the strategic lack of suppor 
from the United States and the open an 
tipathy of the USSR, but mostly becaus 
these were states carrying the heavy bur 
dens of morality and they were respon 
sive to any added load of guilt saddle 
upon them by a universal opinion. Th 
United Nations failure here surely wa 
the contrasting absence of a sense of Rus 
sian guilt for Hungary and a correspond 
ing absence of an equally universal con 
demnation which its intervention deser\ 
ed even more dogmatically than did tha 
of the actors in Suez and Sinai. 

It was this violent contradiction tha 
did much to make us question anew th 
significance of Assembly resolutions in 
period and in an institution where issue 
on their merits must run the gauntlet of 
Afro-Asian resentments with the Soviet 
mobilizing these emotions to the servic 
of their own international political strat 
egy. 

Yet however deep our doubts may hay 
been in those moments and since, th 
United Nations may prove larger than its 
failures, greater than the transitional flo 
of votes between blocs chronically re- 
grouping in and out of crisis. A politica 
realist may take the short-run diplomatic- 
military view and say all these are feeb 
gestures. a fanning of the air when thet 
is a man’s work to be done and that suc! 
work can only be done by states wit! 
power and with allies to help them. Th 
UN supporter will reply that there 
much more to the fashioning of a stabl 
international system than merely the neg- 
ative prevention of war through the equ 
librium of power. The United Natior 
provides another arena where negotiatio 
and mutual help are the main instruments 
supported by the most dramatic of inte 
national forums for furthering the ide 
and the practice of a global communit 

It is very likely that men and stat 
will operate on both levels for as lonz 
as we can see. The level of power is 
reality that none can escape and the c« 
lision of ideas and sometimes of art 
between the communist and the fr 
world now looms as the classical pro 
lem for statesmen to deal with. At 
very Same time this other level does fur 
tion and although Communist China 
mains outside the UN and West Ge 
many is still only an observer, most 
the world now has entered this optim 
tic family that gathers annually to enga ¢ 
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n a mixed search for self-betterment and 
zeneral survival. 

The items on the Agenda for the 12th 
Assembly may not cover the larger part 
xf our ills, but they tell a not uninspir- 
ng story of how men in the mid-Twen- 
ieth century, with nuclear disaster swing- 
ng tenuously overhead on the thread of 
listory; nevertheless proceed, often with 
eason and always with hope, toward a 
ynger view of the possible. 


George Drew 
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im alone in a washroom. He tackled the 
ubject head-on. 

“Hey, George, you got any scratch?” he 
sked. 

The perplexed Mr. Drew had no idea 
vhat he was being asked. But as soon 
.s he knew he quickly took two $20 bills 
rom his pocket and passed them on. 
The loan was later repaid in another 
vashroom in 40 one-dollar bills.) 


While he was Premier of Ontario (or 
‘Prime Minister” as he was more often 
illed) newspaper men did not find him a 
eadily accessible news source. He was 
irrounded by a corps of secretaries and 
ssistants who sheltered him—not always 

his own advantage. Even so, a reporter 





“Initiative and drive.” 


o really needed him could always get 
n at home on his private line and he 
ver resented it. 

Chis unfortunate barrier which tended 
rob Drew of the common touch, one of 
lr. Diefenbaker’s ungestionable advan- 
ges, will not be a drawback in Britain 
ere public figures are traditionally more 
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reserved and where his job doesn’t require 
hand-shaking, baby-kissing politicking. 

Despite the illness which removed him 
from Federal politics last year, Mr. Drew 
will bring an abundance of energy and 
enthusiasm to his new job. There are few 
Canadians without two heads who have 
been, and can be, as busy as George 
Drew. He is a man who all his life has 
been doing things, who must be doing 
things to be happy. And, despite his stuffy 
reputation, he can do things with a show- 
man’s flair when the occasion warrants. 
One of the most notable instances was his 
air immigration program. In the days 
Shortly after the war when he launched 
the program, chartering planes to fly 
thousands of British immigrants to Can- 
ada, the plan could have been regarded 
as straight “ham”, if it hadn’t been so 
successful. 

Trade between Canada and the U.K. 
has always been one of his first interests. 
Long before he went to Ottawa in 1948, 
he was doing his best to breed trade with 
The Old Country. One of his first acts 
as Premier of Ontario was to re-establish 
Ontario House in London, which had been 
jettisoned by the Liberal administration of 
Mitchell F. Hepburn. 


As a result of his speeches in the House 
last year charging the St. Laurent gov- 
ernment with selling out Canadian re- 
sources to U.S. investors, there is a feel- 
ing that he has an anti-American bias. His 
record over the years doesn’t substantiate 
that idea. He has always been jealous of 
Canadian sovereignty and anxious to pro- 
tect Canada from U.S. control but he en- 
joyed the most friendly and co-operative 
relations with Governor Dewey of neigh- 
boring New York State and between them 
they did much to prod the two federal 
governments into the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way program. 

As he arrived in Liverpool last month 
looking bronzed and fit after a five-day 
sea voyage, he gave English reporters a 
clue to the policy he will follow in 
strengthening the trade bridge between 
Canada and the U.K. He will try to side- 
step bureaucratic red tape and concentrate 
his energies on encouraging the “voluntary” 
effort of Canadian and British producers 
and purchasers. 

“We believe in the free enterprise sys- 
tem,” he said, “and it is quite clear that 
for a great many years to come that is 
the condition under which we can be ex- 
pected to operate. I am confident that 
trade between our countries can be ex- 
pected to flourish to a much greater ex- 
tent but in the final analysis it is up to the 
initiative and drive of producers and con- 
sumers in the two countries.” 

As he took up his new post in London, 
Mr. Drew seemed as much at home as an 
English gentleman and quite prepared to 
demonstrate what a Canadian means b3 


“initiative and drive”. 
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GIVES SAMPLE LESSON SHOWING 
HOW TO LEARN IN YOUR LIVING ROOM 

Educational background unnecessary. A child 
can learn to speak another language the Cortina 
Academy conversational way with native : 
structors. Entire course is on records with p 
text for you to follow. You'll not only speak a 
language—you'll read it and write it too—if 
wish—for a fraction of the usual cost and 1 
money back guarantee. Good jobs are waitin 
bi-lingual men and women. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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Lesson of the Rocket 


THE RUSSIANS may or may not have an 
inter-continental ballistic missile capable 
of delivering a nuclear warhead from 
launching sites in the Soviet Union to tar- 
gets in North America. The Russian an- 
nouncement may have been. as the Wash- 
ington peddlers of soft soap have hastened 
to assure us. simply a propaganda move 
designed to influence the course of the 
disarmament conference. But too many 
easily-pricked soap bubbles have been 
coming out of Washington. Personally. 
we incline to the belief that the Russians 
are not bluffing 

It is not really important. however. 
whether the Russians have tested their 
missile or are merely indulging in hope- 
ful expectations. The fact 1s. of course, 
that if they do not have the missile now. 
they will have it next year or the vear af- 
ter that. They have been ahead of the 
West for several vears in rocket research 
and production. 

We in the West must face up to these 
nasty but inescapable facts. 

Technically. the Russians are at least as 
far advanced us we are. They may not be 
able to produce such conventional weap- 
ons as tanks and planes in as great quan- 
tities as we can — but their tanks and 
planes are more efficient weapons than 
ours. And they are able to produce sci- 
entific and technical personnel in far 
greater numbers than we can. 

It is the implication of the inter-con- 
tinental missile. then, rather than the re- 
ported test. that has the greatest signifi- 
cance for us. 

The disarmament talks drag on and 
(prime exhibit of the madness of men) 
will continue to drag on. Much as the 
free countries would like to throw away 
their weapons and live in peace. it cannot 
be done without reaching a workable 
potential 
even under the threat of annihilation. Be- 


agreement with aggressors— 
sides, one missile does not make an ulti- 
matum. Russia must build many more 
and that takes a great deal of money and 
energy. 

Meanwhile. however. there is the truly 
frightening contrast of achievement be- 
tween Soviet and Western (meaning. prin- 
cipally, the United States) production in 
the field of higher education. It will be 
easier to find an answer to the Russian 
rockets than to Russian success in devel- 
oping young minds. 

We in Canada, of course. can look on 
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all this with a wonderful sense of supe- 
riority even if we don’t know where 
most of our defence money is going. In- 
deed, we're so superior that we leave most 
of the tough work to the Americans—the 
manning of defence lines in Canada. of- 
fers to let Russian aircraft fly over Can- 
ada and so on and we know that though 
we do an even poorer job than the Amer- 
icans of getting bright young people into 
and through our universities, we have a 
very superior set of impoverished univer- 
sities. 

The key to our intellectual and person- 
nel problems. of course, is found in our 
universities. They are too few; they do 
not have enough staff, enough equipment 
or enough money. Most of all, they do 
not have enough students, mainly because 
not enough parents can afford to meet the 
soaring costs of sending their children to 
a university. We seem to have enough 
money and time for everything but the 
production of trained minds. 

That is the challenge: the production of 
minds with ideas and the ability to do 
something with the ideas—not simply in 
scientific and technical fields but in all the 
spheres of human aspiration and endea- 
vor. To meet the challenge we must get 
on with the job of production. That re- 
quires first of all a drastic revision of our 
attitude towards higher education. 

The universities have become largely 
finishing schools for the children of well- 
to-do parents. A few, a miserable few 
scholarships are available to the more dil- 
igent or bright students. The universities 
must get a better selection, a broader se- 
lection, along with the funds necessary to 
teach properly the improved raw material. 

Then (and admittedly this is Utopian) 
there must be greater rewards in money 
and prestige for intellectual achievement. 
Now skilled craftsmen in the industrial 
unions are beginning to complain about 
the narrowing spread between their wages 
and the pay of unskilled factory hands. 
Graduates of difficult and specialized uni- 
versity courses have even more cause for 
complaint; all too often their labors bring 
them neither good wages nor the respect 
of their fellow citizens. 

It is difficult to get very excited about 
the destruction of a civilization that ig- 


nores intellectual achievement. 
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Froth on the Beer 


A cuRIOUS contest has been going on 
Ontario between a group of retail gro-- 
ers and the province’s Liquor Contr 
Board. The grocers have been planning 
market a brew that contains only 2.4 pir 
cent of alcohol. The Control Board 
claims that this “light” beer is an into. 
icating liquor and therefore comes und 
Board authority and cannot be sold e\ 
cept through Board channels. The O 
tario Liquor Control Act defines an i 
toxicating liquor as “any liquor whi 
contains more than two and one-half per 
cent by volume at 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
of absolute alcohol”. The grocers, 
course. claim that their beer does no 
come within the Act’s definition. 

The fuss could be ended quite simp 
The matter could be placed before the 
courts. The grocers are willing to have 
such a test. The Board apparently is not 

That is the trouble with the appoint 
bodies of government. They come to 
think of themselves as above public op 
ion and above law. 

This is not the first time that the On 
tario Liquor Control Board has shown 
autocratic tendencies. It should be taught 
a stiff lesson by the Government — the 
elected Government. 


Pap to Pills 


THESE PAST few weeks editors all ov: 
viewing with 


the country have been 
alarm. Their latest cause for consterni 
tion was the prediction by J. H. Hulse 

the Defence Research Board that in the 
fairly near future food will come to ‘'s 
in tablets. irradiated and waterless: 

that will be necessary to produce a ft 
course meal will be to pop selected t: 
lets into a pot of water. 

We see no great cause for alarm. ¢ 
nadian cooking (and American) s 
reached the stage where the transit 
from pre-cooked, frozen, dehydrated 
“de-tasted” food to irradiated tab!.‘s 
could be accomplished without any g! 
affront to the taste buds. 

In how many homes are women co 
ing with love instead of efficiency? 


i 


‘ 


how many restaugants are the meals 
isfying to the palate as well as the 
petite? The food is undoubtedly wh« 
some and plentiful, but it is as excit ¢ 
as an old boot. 

Let’s get on to the tablets, we say. ¢ d 
stop our present pretence of cooking. 


SATURDAY NIG: .f 
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RIVAL THE CONTENTS 


in plastic packaging 
MONSANTO is at work 


Modern merchandising methods have wrought a revolution in the 
ield of packaging. Today’s containers must be “‘salesmen,”’ luring 
he eye and hand of the casual shopper. And manufacturers who 
iave turned to Monsanto’s plastics for their packaging are 
‘xperiencing a new surge of sales volume. 


Transparent packages, for example, made of Monsanto’s Vuepak 
cellulose acetate film, are closing sales because they leave 
the product open to the eye. 


And beautiful containers—intricate or simple—molded of 
Monsanto’s Lustrex Styrene molding compounds, are enhancing 
vroducts as widely varying as cosmetics and pipe tobacco. 


How about your product? Perhaps plastic packaging could 
put it where you want it—out of inventory and in the shopper’s 
asket. Your Monsanto representative will be glad to give you 
idvice and assistance on all your packaging problems— 
whether design, production or merchandising. Just give him a call. 


MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED MONTREAL e TORONTO ¢ OAKVILLE © EDMONTON ¢ VANCOUVER 


» +. Where creative chemistry works wonders for you 
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You'll cherish every golden moment of your Grace Line Cruise as you meet new friends 


... bask in summer sun ... dance under the stars. You'll enjoy wonderful meals... 


deck sports ... movies... and a king-size, outdoor, tiled swimming pool. 

Every room is outside, each with private bath. The “Santa Rosa” or “Santa Paula 
sails from New York every Friday on a 12-Day Cruise visiting Aruba and Curacao 
in the Netherlands West Indies and La Guaira, Caracas and Cartagena in South Americ: 
Also Casual Cruises of approximately 18 days, weekly from New York. 


For colorfully illustrated literature see your Travel Agent. 


GRACE LINE 


Dept. SN-9, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 
Regular, frequent American flag passenger and freight services between the Americas 
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